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FOREWORD vii 


For some thirty years there has been a growing body of litera- 
ture appearing under such captions as “Educational Sociology,” 
"School and Community? "Social Backgrounds of Education,” and 
the like. Some of it has consisted largely of glittering generalities; 
some has been laden with exhortations to support one worthy cause 
or another; an increasing amount has utilized the results of empiri- 
cal research. However, some of the last has been little more than 
reporting; and, important though good reporting assuredly is, it 
needs for greatest usefulness — both “theoretical” and "practical" 
— to be set in a meaningful frame of reference. 

The importance of Wayne Gordon's work is precisely this, that 
he has set a problem of broad sociological significance, has form- 
ulated some testable hypotheses, and has gathered concrete data 
that are relevant. All this he has done with an extensive back- 
ground of classroom teaching plus thorough training in Sociology. 
He is well acquainted with the general content of contemporary 
American Sociology, and he has developed skill in its principal 
research techniques. 

In addition to General Sociology this book has as its more 
immediate background a number of propositions that have already 
been well demonstrated and may be considered a substantial part 
of the Sociology of Education. One of these is that teaching-learn- 
ing is a process of social interaction, with related drives, cues, 
responses, and rewards — all in a cultural setting. Another is that 
school is a representative of community and society, charged with 
responsibility for supplementing family, neighborhood, and other 
institutions in what is sometimes called enculturation — indoctrin- 
ation, training, and disciplining, with a view to conformity to and 
continunity of the dominant culture of the area. Third, is that in 
modern societies lack of cultural unity means that school is the 
object of attempted control of rival claimants — patriotic, religious, 
and economic groups — each seeking to impose its particular 


viii 

scheme of values. Fourth, is that there is in schools of the United 
States a considerable amount of competition and even conflict be- 
tween teachers and pupils or students; as a minimum there is a 
thinly veiled contest over grades, department, and general con- 
formity to middle-class norms. Fifth is that social status of a 
family in the community is closely related to adolescent expec- 
tations, adult pressures, and especially to school behavior, such 
as continuing or dropping out, seeking to conform to teacher re- 
quirements or resisting. We might add to this list, but perhaps it 
will suffice to indicate the already substantial achievements of 
the Sociology of Education, to which The Social System of the 
High School is the latest contribution. 

The purpose of this book is not primarily to describe the social 
organization of a particular high school; rather, it is to use this as 
a testing ground for the hypothesis that the individual behavior of 
high school students is functionally related to the complex and 
interrelated system of statuses they occupy and the roles they 
play in the school system — it being understood that this system 
is really a subsystem within the community and the still larger 

complex we crudely label American Society. More specifically, 
Dr. Gordon had a *hunch,” which he duly verified, that high 
school pupils are involved in three *sub-subsystems,* (1) the 
formal scheme of things which includes administration, faculty, 
curriculum, text books, class rooms, grades, rules and regulations; 
(2) a semi-formal set of sponsored organizations and activities, 
such as athletics, dramatics, departmental clubs; and (3) the in- 
formal, half-world of usually nonrecognized and nonapproved, 
cliques, factions, and fraternities. He found the last to be espe- 
cially powerful in controlling adolescent behavior, not only in 
such matters as dress and dating, but also in school achievement 
and deportment. 

It is not hard to guess what were some of the sources of Dr. 
Gordon's hunches and procedures. Studies of small groups in in- 
dustry, the publications identified with "group dynamics" and 
"sociometry," and some of the less pretentious work done under 
the caption "social participation," all seem to have afforded 
clues that proved useful to him. They also provided models 
which he was able to utilize in the development of his research 
and its detailed procedures. 

One of Dr. Gordon's first and continuing problems had to do 
with his personal relations with faculty associates and with 
students. To his pre-existing roles of teacher and counsellor he 


ix 
added that of researcher. It must have been especially difficult 
for one in his position to convince adolescent pupils that they 
might confide in him without risk of disciplinary repercussions. 
However, the kind of data he obtained indicates that he was 
rather successful in this, as well as in training himself not to 
use research data “against” anybody. 

“Participant observer” is a term that numerous researchers 
have applied to themselves, and if ever it was appropriate, it is 
here. Dr. Gordon did not have to inject himself artificially into 
the school situation; he was already a part of it. While this 
spared him some of the difficulties of the imported, would-be 
participant observer, it imposed on him the problems referred to 
in the preceding paragraph. Incidentally, Paul Campisi, after a 
year and a half of field study in two Italian communities, holds 
that the very term “participant observer” is misleading. He feels 
that even though he and his family lived in a village for nine 
months, speaking the language fluently, attending mass, wed- 
dings, funerals, child attending the village school, and all 
sharing many activities — even so, he insisted that he was some- 
thing of an outsider. Not only that, but he believed that he gained 
something by being regarded as a friendly outsider. The experi- 
ence of Dr. Gordon reversed that of Dr. Campisi, that is, he made 
himself something of an outsider for the purposes of his research, 
and divested himself of some of his attributes as teacher-counsel- 
lor. 

In addition to his regular contacts, day-by-day observation, 
listening to "off-the-cuff" remarks, and so on, Dr. Gordon conduct- 
ed some relatively formal interviews of the "open-ended" variety. 
From these interviews, plus observations, and school records, he 
was able to put together some very useful case studies. Another 
research device was a set of questionnaires for rating student 
organizations, student positions and roles in these organizations, 
interpersonal relations (*sociometric" test) involving best friend, 
persons with whom the student preferred to spend time, attend a 
party, share a locker, and so on. Obviously use was made of avail- 
able data such as records of course grades, Otis scores, absences, 
parents’ religion, occupation, and residence. Many of the data 
assembled were used in the development of scales, which in turn 
helped to interpret the data. Sociometric position was graphically 
displayed in a series of rather elaborate charts. Finally, inter- 
relations of various ratings were computed and depicted. 

All in all, it is a pleasure to commend this book to sociolo- 


x 
gists and to educators, both for its revealing facts and for its 


skillful use of various procedures in empirical research directed 
at a problem of broad scientific significance. 


Stuart A. Quee 
Washington University 2 


PREFACE zi 

The study reported here was conducted in 1949—50, and sub- 
mitted as a doctoral dissertation to the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology of Washington University in Saint Louis. My 
purpose was to develop a general framework for the analysis of 
adolescent behavior in the high school and to explore the crucial 
relationship between the social status and the behavior of 
adolescents. This problem emerged for me out of my experience 
in working with the students of the Wabash School system over a 
ten-year period (1942-52) in the combined functions of classroom 
teacher and Director of Guidance. 

I should like to acknowledge my debt to all those who have 
provided direction and help on the study. First, my wife Althea 
not only shared the general burden of the study from its inception 
to completion but spent endless hours on the tedious tasks of 
analyzing the data and preparing manuscripts. 

My obligation to the members of the Sociology-Anthropology 
staff at Washington University is a major one. Paul Campisi 
helped me in the development of the plan of the study; Dave 
Carpenter gave much useful guidance on the problems of research 
method and analysis of data. My thanks to Stuart Queen are for 
both his helpful suggestions and his genial prodding at all stages 
of the project. 

To the members of the Wabash School community who must be 
unnamed, I am indeed grateful. The Board of Education provided 
financial aid for producing the original sociographic charts. The 
study would not have been possible without sympathetic support 
and indulgence of the Superintendent of the Wabash Schools and 
the principal of the High School, as well as my many friends the 
teachers who helped with the collection of the data. Finally, to 
those wonderful students and superb informants, the adolescents 
of Wabash who contributed their experiences so generously and 
sincerely, I cannot adequately express my appreciation. 

At Rochester I greatly appreciate the help of Anne and 
Norman Ludlow, Anne for generously reading the manuscript and 
Norman for his help in preparing the sociometric charts. Dave 
Pittman, my collegue and Ann Carlson, graduate student in 
sociology also both read the manuscript and gave many helpful 
suggestions. The University of Rochester, through a grant-in-aid 
provided funds for the final preparation of the manuscript. 


University of Rochester C. Wayne Gordon 
January 1956 
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CHAPTER | 
THE SOCIAL SYSTEM OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


THE PROBLEM 


This report will analyze the social system of the 576 students 
of Wabash, a suburban high school in a Midwestern metropolitan 
community. ! The study is of selected social structures found to be 
significantly related to the behavior of adolescents. Specifically, 
it explores the theory that the dominant motivation of the high 
school student is to achieve and maintain a general social status 
within the organization of the school. He accepts roles in the vari- 
ous groups which enhance his position in the informal network of 
personal relationships within the school. The behavior of each stu- 
dent is best understood and predicted, given his position within 
this network. His behavior in any specific situation, such as the 
classroom, is ordered by his general standing in the school-wide 
social system. The principal task of the study was to delineate 
the framework of action with its patterns of interaction, values, 
norms, and activities which make up the social world of the school. 

August В. Hollingshead explored the problem of adolescent be- 
havior in the school with the theory that the social behavior of 
high school students appears to be functionally related to the po- 
sitions their families occupy in the social structure of the commu- 
nity.? His study demonstrated the relationship between the social 
class position of the families of adolescents and various kinds of 
social participation in the high school. His analysis gave further 
support to the notion that the middle-class values of the school 
are crucial in determining adolescent adjustment.? If the student 
is able to conform, he makes a successful adjustment to the school; 
if not, he will probably leave school. 

The Hollingshead hypothesis is an adequate description of the 
significant relationship between the social behavior of high school 
students and the social position of their families. It leaves unex- 
plored the manner in which students of lower-class position fre- 
quently meet the expectations of the middle-class school culture. 
The present study, which takes its departure from Hollingshead, 
focuses on the school's internal structure. 

In a companion study to Hollingshead's, Havighurst and Taba 
concluded that the degree of conformity to scho expectations 
determines the character reputation of the adolescent.* Their study 
also emphasizes the importance of conformity to expectations as 
crucial to the adolescent's school adjustment. An emphasis on 
peer culture and personality adjustment to the school has been 
noted by others. The social class hypothesis appears to be qual- 
ified in that it is the adolescent's ability to perceive and fulfill 
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the expectations of the school, which determines his adjustment 
to the school rather than his class position. This does not deny 
the significance of social class in the determination of those 
roles that a person will perceive and perform. Thus, a person of 
lower-class position, who perceives and enacts the roles of the 
system, makes a satisfactory adjustment. The school culture 
makes adequate provision for this. The merit of this view is its 
consistency with the mobility pattern in the American society, in 
which the public school serves as a major agent of social mobili- 
ty. 

Havighurst’s and Taba’s narrow focus on the problem of char- 
acter reputation provides only a partial view. The hypothesis that 
the degree of conformity to school expectations determines the 
character reputation of the adolescent is limited to the negative 
aspects of conformity. Equally important with character reputation 
is his general social position in the social structure of the school. 
Virtue alone does not bring sufficient rewards. Breaking rules as 
noncomformity to the moral code may bring a loss of position, but 
position beyond a point cannot be secured by moral conformity. 
Rather, position is determined by successful achievement within 
a complex of patterns of social expectations. These expectations 
vary in prestige value so that reputation as well as general social 
status may be attained through many avenues, only one of which is 
conformity to the moral codes. It is with these various expectations 
that this study is concerned. 

One major hypothesis of the study is that the social behavior 
of the students of Wabash High School was functionally related to 
the general social positions they occupied in the social structure 
of the school. 

General social position was determined by the degree of con- 
formity to school expectations, primarily those of student groups. 
School expectations represent dual foci of orientation to action. 
They are: first, those actions defined as the formal expectations 
of the school as an organized system; second, those actions de- 
fined by the student culture; these include both the expectations 
of the informal organization and the expectations of the formal 
voluntary student organizations. Formal student expectations were 
integrated with those of the informal structure in such a way as to 
determine the social prestige of individual students, The dominant 


motivation to action was to meet the expectations of the informal 
structure, 


THE PROBLEM AND METHOD OF STUDY 
METHOD 


General social status is defined as a composite of separate 
positions held in the three subsystems of school organization: 

1. The formal organization of the school which prescribes 

learning achievement; 

2. The system of student organizations usually referred to as 

extracurricular activities; and 

3. The network of interpersonal relationships defined by 

friendship choices. 
The position of each of the 576 adolescents was located within 
these three spheres of school organization. (See Appendix A for 
a detailed discussion of the method of study.) 

An Index of General Social Status, referred to hereafter as 
general status, was devised as a measure of the social position 
of each student in the system. Empirically, general status is a 
composite of the separate indices of the individual’s position in 
the three aspects of the social structure. These are the Index of 
Grade Achievement, the Index of Participation in Student Organi- 
izations, and the Index of Sociometric Position, Each index is a 
measure of the member’s quintile position, relative to all of the 
other members of his grade and sex group. 

The Index of Grade Achievement position of the student with 
reference to learning efficiency is based on his grade achievement 
measured by teacher evaluation. It was determined by the student's 
quintile rank based on all semester grades awarded for the year 
1949-1950. 

The Index of Rated Participation in Student Organizations re- 
presents the second item in the general status index. Some 50 stu- 
dent organizations (85 altogether counting subgroups) composed 
this aspect of the system. (See Student Organization Rating Scale, 
Appendix A.) The functional organization incorporated the 464 
formal statuses or positions which students could occupy. The stu- 
dent's quintile position is based on a rated social participation 
score, measured for each of the 576 students. (See Student Organi- 
zations and Social Roles, Appendix A.) The rated social participa- 
tion scores, (referred to hereafter as rated participation) incorporate 
both intraorganization and interorganization ratings. Intraorganiza- 
tion participation was measured by a modified Chapin Scale. (See 
Appendix A.) 

A second scale, developed to measure interorganization pres- 
tige differences, ranked the 50 organizations into a prestige hier- 
archy divided into five groups with corresponding prestige scale 
weights. (See Appendix A.) Individual rated participation is a com- 
bination of these scale weights and Chapin Scale values (Interor- 
ganization weights times Chapin Scale values). 
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The third major focus of behavior, status in the informal organi- 
zation of the school, was measured by a sociometric test which de- 
fined the interpersonal network of social relations based on three 
“best friends” choices. (See Method of Sociometric Test, Appendix 
A.) The direct friendship choices were diagrammed to establish the 
configurations of the groups. The sociodynamic structures of the 
groups were diagrammed to establish the configurations of the 
groups, The sociodynamic structures of the groups were defined in 
terms of three scores derived from the sociometric test. They were: 
(1) direct choices received; (2) indirect choices received; (3) the 
total choices received, the sum of the direct and indirect choices. 
The ranked total social choices were used to obtain the quintile 
rank number for the Index of Sociometric Position, the final number 
in the Index of General Social Status. 


SOCIAL STATUS SOCIOGRAPHS 


The social system of the school is represented on the Social 
Status Sociographs, diagrams of the eight separate grade-sex groups 
showing the positions of the 576 students in the three major aspects 
of school organization. (See Figures 1 to 8 below.) The Sociographs 
show the Index of General Social Status composed of three quintile 
measures of positions respectively; grade achievement, rated par- 
ticipation in student organizations, and sociometric position based 
on total friendship choices. The Sociographs may be read and inter- 
preted by following the information key. (See Figure 1 below, Socio- 
graph 9A for 9th grade boys.) 

1, Circles represent girls; triangles represent boys. 

2. Lines between symbols represent friendship choices. The 
number аб сіе origin of each choice represents the order of 
preference of the chooser. Arrows indicate the direction of 
the choice. Lines crossed with a bar are mutual friendships. 

3. Each symbol contains the grade, sex, and name identifying 
code and the Index of General Social Status represented by 
three hyphenated numbers. 

Example: (See Figure 1.) 

Student 9A 23, 3-3-5, upper right 

9 — ninth grade 

A — boy 

23 — John Smith 

3-3-5 — Index of General Social Status 

3 — Grade Achievement quintile (first number іп 
Index) 

3 — Rated Participation in Student Organizations 
quintile 

5 — Total friendship choice quintile 
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4. Grade achievement is represented on the Sociograph by 
Index only. 

5. Evaluated Participation is measured on the horizontal 

scale of the Sociograph on a range from 3 to 85. The scale 

shows the quintile cut-off scores of 4, 14, 26, 31, and 85. 

Individual positions are based on clique group averages for 

groups of two or more. 9A23 with a quintile of 3 holds a 

position in quintile 5 by virtue of his clique average. 

Friendship preference choices are diagrammed as first, 

second, and third choices. In-school but out of grade-sex 

group choices are drawn to the right or left of the chart 
extending outside the boundary of the group. 

For example: Student 9A23 directs his first choice to a 

10th grade girl who reciprocates. His second choice is 

directed to a clique mate who also reciprocates. His 

third choice is to a boy not in school as indicated by the 

line to the bottom of the chart. 9A23 at the same time ге- 

ceives two additional choices from his clique mates. 

7. Position in the informal structure is represented on the 
vertical scale as a measure of total social choices. Total 
social choices combine direct choices, those given directly 
by the chooser, with indirect choices, choices received by 
persons who directly choose. The total choice score is a 
measure of influence position. The vertical scale represents 
quintile cut-off scores on the range of total social choices. 
The individual’s position on the chart is based on clique 
group average. 

8. The social prestige continuum reads from upper right to 
lower left. 

9. Isolated members are distributed along the base of the 
chart. 

10. A profile summarizing six characteristics of group structure 
accompanys each Sociograph. Each profile relates the Socio- 
graph to Table 18, ranked profiles of group structures and 
the appropriate table from which the ranks were made for 
each characteristic of group structure, 

11. Members were, in some instances, diagrammed as incorpo- 
rated members of a grade-sex group other than their own. 
When a plurality of choices made and received by a member 
was within a given grade-sex group, he was diagrammed as 
an incorporated member of that group (e.g., Figure 4 shows 
two members 11A43 and 10A17 as group-incorporated mem- 
bers of the 12th grade boys although they are members of 
grades 11 and 10 respectively). (See Figure 4, upper right 
of the Sociograph.) 
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Ninth Grade Boys: 
ў Figure 1,Sociograph 9A; Group Profile based on Table 18, p. 82 
School Orientation: 

In-group choices, R (rank 4 among 4 male groups). Continued 
integration of high-status elementary school group. Little contact 
as yet with upper grade members. Underdog freshman status an in- 
egrating influence. Formal classroom organization used on 9th 
grade only. Little organized group participation limits interaction 
to same grade. 

Group Orientation: 

High group orientation, R2. Limited opportunity for out-group 
interaction. Interaction controlled by formal system. Low status 
limits upgrade interaction. 

Cross-sex Orientation: 

Cross-sex choices, R2, Continuity of strong heterosexual ori- 
entation continued as a pattern from top-status position in ele- 
mentary school system. Pattern due to decline during first two 
years of high school. A discontinuity between elementary and 
high school dating culture. Cross-sex choices are out-of-school 
and downgrade suggesting the early preference for younger girls 
as friends. 

Member Integration: 

Per cent of members chosen as friends within the group, R3, 
New members not yet incorporated in group; new heterogeneous 
elements, Isolates as potential drop-outs in larger portion than 
any group. Limited interaction outside of classroom (relative to 
other groups). Short time in association. Mobility aspirations 
leave large number unchosen; much low to high status choosing 
reflects the lack of awareness of status differences. This is re- 
flected in the long choice lines. Social participation differences 
produce less awareness of social distance than among members 
of higher grades. Friendship and aspiration are intrinsic to the 
persons, rather than to status criteria. 

Clique Differentiation: 
Low in mutual friendship choices, R3. Cliques and mutual 


friendship relatively undeveloped. Small, loose-knit clique struc- 
tures. 


Influence Integration: 

Influence integration based on total friendship score, К2. Ap- 
parent integration around individual leadership rather than cliques 
resulting from limited group-wide integration. Absence of inter- 
Clique ties. Unchosen members relatively unoriented to either 
individuals or cliques. 
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Tenth Grade Boys: 

Figure 2, Sociograph 10A; Group Profile based on Table 18, p. 82 
School Orientation: 

Increased school orientation, R2 (rank 2nd). Growing in-school 
acquaintance. Diminished lower grade out-of-school contacts. 
Group Orientation: 

Per cent of in-group choices, R3. Increased number of out-of- 
grade choices reflect an in-school dispersal with time in associa- 
tion. Attachments to older boys shown in upgrade choosing. Lim- 
ited downgrade choosing. Tenth grade is pivotal in the shift from 
downgrade to upgrade choices in contrast to 9A group. Tendency 
toward a roving nonclique attachment. 

Cross-Sex Orientation: 

Cross-sex orientation, R4. Low cross-sex orientation indica- 
cates the unfavorable position of 10th grade in competition with 
older boys for their age-mate girls. Dating norms, in relation to 
money, car, and experience in complex behavior develop, to which 
they are unable to conform, Theirs is the position of maximum 
insecurity with members of the opposite sex. 

Member Integration: 

High member integration, R2. Related to low cross-sex interest. 
Time in association results in growing clique and friendship struc- 
tures, Relatively permissive friendship groups lacking closed 
cliques. Fewer isolates related to undeveloped status awareness. 
Large number of impending drop-outs still available for mutual 
choosing. Tenth grade is the crucial year for drop-outs. 

Clique Differentiation: 

Clearly defined cliques emerging, R2. Large cliques not yet 
formed. Absence of coherent status-ranked cliques. Individual 
status still unclarified for many on a school-wide basis. 

Influence Integration: 

Influence integration, R4. Absence of group-wide integration 

around either popular figures or cliques. Appears to be in transi- 


tion between individual leadership and clique leadership. Absence 
of interclique tie. 
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Eleventh Grade Boys: 

Figure 3,Sociograph 11A; Group Profile based on Table 18, p. 82 
School Orientation: 

School Orientation, R1 (rank 1st). Grade status of three years’ 
duration develops maximum in-school interest. Net yet oriented 
out of school as is Grade 12. Related to strong in-school cross- 
sex orientation. 

Group Orientation: 

In-group orientation, В4. Relatively low group orientation rela- 
ted to strong cross-sex interest. Length of time in school develops 
a greater range of association. 

Cross-sex Orientation: 

Cross-sex orientation, R1. Increased cross-sex interest reflects 
intensified participation in dating culture, the enchantment pattern. 
They are optimistic about acceptance in dating or at least eager 
to seek it. Cross-sex interest parallels athletic participation in 
varsity sports. Increased freedom with family car and more money 
to spend. Norms approve dating, but a great range in dating so- 
phistication exists. Clique participation also enhances dating 
interest as well as dating insight. 

Member Integration: 

Member integration, R4. Excessive isolation related to strong 
cross-sex orientation and high drop-out rate of former group mem- 
bers. Both tendencies result in abandoning members to be un- 
chosen. Demoralized members with strong cross-sex interests 
not yet reconciled to same-sex choices. Disillusionment over 
unfulfilled aspirations for dating. Consequently, 38 per cent re- 
main unchosen. 

Clique Differentiation: 

Clique differentiation, R4. Limited mutuality for reasons stated 
for low member integration. Group divided between few large well- 
developed cliques and mass of undifferentiated members. Large 
cliques present are those integrated around increased varsity 
participation. Ganging behavior. Period of greatest conflict with 
parents and school authority. New found freedom with money, cars, 
not yet stabilized by clearly defined behavior patterns without 
cliques. Also status remains highly unstable. 

Influence Integration: 

Influence integration, R1. Clique-dominated leadership struc- 
ture represents a high degree of group-wide integration. Interclique 
integration. Interclique participation minimized conflict. Competi- 
tion among boys well-institutionalized in athletics. Limited amount 
of interpersonal rivalry compared to female culture. Adolescent male 
culture tends to minimize conflict. Informal rules restrict competi- 
tion for girls by ‘off limits" rules for girls who are already being 
dated. 
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Twelfth Grade Boys: 

Figure 4, Sociograph 12A; Group Profile based on Table 18, p. 82 
School Orientation: 

School orientation, R3 (rank 3rd), Heavy out-of-school orienta- 
tion of unintegrated members. Impending graduation enhances ош- 
of-school interests. Increased number of persons who work and 
develop workplace attachments. 

Group Orientations: 

High group orientation, В1. Frustrated aspirations for cross- 
sex participation result in increased same-sex choosing. Absence 
of higher status group bends choices toward in-group. 

Cross-sex Orientation: 

Relatively low cross-sex orientation, R3. Disillusionment with 
earlier cross-sex aspirations. Extensive downgrade cross-sex 
participation, 

Member Integration: 

High member integration, R1. Relatively low cross-sex interest 
related to high same-sex choosing. In-group choosing of members 
tends to incorporate those who might remain unchosen. Mutuality 
of potentially unchosen is protective in a clique-organized struc- 
ture, a mutual security pattern of those long in association, 
Clique Differentiation: 

Extensive clique differentiation, R1. Cliques fall into value- 
differentiated prestige groups. (See Chapter 6.) Athletic elite 
(12438, 12A54, etc.). Music and Student Council elite (12451, 
12A14, etc.). Intellectual elite, the "brainy crowd" (12A19, 
12453, etc.). Dating-clothing elite (12434, 12A44, etc.). Outdoor 
boys, "the hunting and fishing crowd" (12457, 12А60, etc.). 
Influence Integration: 

Low group-wide integration, R3. Polarization into high and 
low status cliques, Absence of communication among high and 
low status members. Relative absence of low to high status 
choice lines. Active interclique participation among high-status 
cliques. Influential members integrate high-status cliques. 
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Ninth Grade Girls: 

Figure 5, Sociograph 9B; Group Profile based on Table 18,p. 82 
School Orientation: 

Out-of-school choices, R3 (rank 3rd), Still attached to ele- 
mentary school associates. Short time of association with higher 
grades. Lower social boundary of grade-rank system. 

Group Orientation: 

Group orientation, R3. Relatively low group orientation reflects 
both out-of-school and upgrade choices. Early aspirations for up- 
grade integration with both sexes. Less in-group orientation than 
9th grade boys. (See Figure 1.) 

Cross-sex Orientation: 

Cross-sex orientation, R2. Maximum idealization of the dating 
pattern reflected in aspirations. Girls chosen as friends; boys 
chosen as date objects. 

Member Integration: 

Member integration, R3. New members not yet integrated, 
Isolates as a potential drop-out group in larger proportion than 
other girls’ groups. Limited interaction outside classroom. Short 
time in association. High mobility aspirations leave larger num- 
bers unchosen, Low- to high-status choosing at maximum indica- 
ting lack of status awareness as reflected in long choice lines. 
Low social participation differences in student activities. Friend- 
ship and aspiration for friendship are intrinsic to the persons 
rather than to status values. 

Clique Differentiation: 

Relatively low clique differentiation, R3. (Compare with 
Figures 6 and 7.) Cliques clearly defined but many relatively 
open and permissive compared to grades 10B and 118 (Figures 
6 and 7). Openness of cliques indicated by out-of-clique and 
interclique choosing. Status ranking of cliques less defined 
than for upper grades. 

Influence Integration: 

Influence integration, R3. Integration around individuals 
rather than cliques. Absence of clearly defined status hier- 
archy among cliques minimizes interclique influence integra- 
tion, Interclique ties are by friendship preference rather than 
status considerations in contrast to 10B (Figure 6). Relative 
status equality among cliques minimizes the influence of any 
one clique. Limited piling up of total friendship choices re- 
sults from the distribution of choices among relatively equal 
status peers. 
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Tenth Grade Girls: 

Figure 6, Sociograph 10B; Group Profiles based on Table 18, p. 82 
School Orientation: 

Highest school orientation, R1 (rank 1st). Diminished out-of- 
School contacts. Strong identification with own age and sex group. 
Strong interest in integration in same-grade cliques, 

Group Orientation: 

In-group orientation, R1. Cross-sex interests not expressed as 
friendships. Same-sex friends are prior in choice. 
Cross-sex Orientation: 

Low apparent cross-sex interest, R3, High real interest not ex- 
pressed as friendship choices. Romantic idealization and related 
social distance prevents naming boys as friends. Covert cross- 
sex interests. Limited paring off with opposite sex places greater 
emphasis on same-sex associates and clique integration as a 
Competitive means to dates in groups. Period of intense status- 
striving and upward mobility also accents same-sex choosing. 
Member Integration: 

Relatively high member integration, R2. Clique structures 
still sufficiently open to permit integration. Related to reasons 
stated above for low cross-sex orientation. Status differentiation 
still not clearly defined. 

Clique Differentiation: 

High Clique differentiation, R2. Increased tendency for closure 
of structures. Increasing status awareness of cliques, 
Influence Integration: 

High integration of influence, В1. Group domination by two 
prominent cliques. “Social elite” (10B17, 10B38, 10B21, etc.) 
most influential in dress, and dating culture. Somewhat in con- 
flict with formal authority. “Intellectual elite” (10B28, 10B25, 
10B49, etc.) influence those of similar values not in the clique. 
Highly approved and rewarded by formal authority. Clearly de- 
fined influence lines to the two dominant cliques. Low- to high- 
Status choosing accents clique influence. Maximum integration 
of any of girls’ groups. Clique influence operates through both 
popular and marginal members. 
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Eleventh Grade Girls: 

Figure 7, Sociograph 11B; Group Profiles based on Table 18, p.82 
School Orientation: 

Relatively high school orientation, R2 (rank 2nd). Related to long 
time in school and intense competition for values available within 
the school, primarily office of yearbook Queen to be determined in 
the senior year. 

Group Orientation: 

High group orientation, R2. Intense effort for in-group status. 
Cross-sex Orientation: 

Low cross-sex orientation, R4. Opposite sex tend not to be 
named as best friends. Romantic idealization precludes naming 
opposite sex as "friend." Cross-sex choices not a measure of 
cross-sex interest. Low cross-sex orientation related to high 
value placed on clique position which produces a maximum of 
mutual choices. Cross-sex interests not viewed in "friend- 
friend" context. 

Member Integration: 

Low member integration, R4. Excessive clique closure related 
to competition leaves large percentage of members unchosen. Un- 
integrated members oriented toward clique members. High number 
unchosen still after high drop-out of less integrated members 
during both 9th and 10th grades. (See Figures 5 and 6.) 

Clique Differentiation: 

Maximum clique differentiation, R1. Intense antagonistic co- 
operation in cliques. Rivalry for positions, friends, dates, and 
future Queen office accent struggle for clique membership. Great 
hostility among cliques jockeying for advantage. Evidence of 
status tensions. Tendency for closed clique structures. Value dif- 
ferences in dominant cliques: 

1. Home-centered, teacher-centered (11B4, 11В41, 11B21, etc.). 
2. Cheer leaders club-centered (11B6, 9B70, 9B50, etc.). 

3. Intellectuals-“girls’ girls" (1185, 11B38, 11B26, etc.). 

4. "Social, dating, clothing elite" (11B3, 11B44, 11B28, etc.). 


5. Accepted, club-centered nonresidents (11B2, 11B1, 11B39, 
etc.). 


Influence Integration: 

ь Relatively integrated, R2. Influence divided up among com- 
peting cliques rather than integrated by one or two as in group 
10B, Figure 6. The struggle for status works against group-wide 
unity. Each major clique serves as a center of influence. In- 
fluence depends upon particular value at stake. Intense conflict 
in the political sphere for school offices. 
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Twelfth Grade Girls: 

Figure 8,Sociograph 128; Group Profile based on Table 18, p.82 
School Orientation: 

School orientation low, R4 (rank 4th). Out-of-school friendships 
reflect breakup of system. Impending graduation accents out-of- 
school outlook. Demoralization of structure related to Queen elec- 
tion during late senior year. 

Group Orientation: 

Low group orientation, R4. Related to strong out-of-school 
intérests mentioned above, Internal disintegration of the system 
indicates more out-group interest. Cross-sex interest primary in 
breakup. 

Cross-sex Orientation: 

High cross-sex orientation, В1. Mature cross-sex attachments 
permit naming boys as friends. Function of increasing cross-sex 
participation. Named cross-sex attachments are in-school members. 
Member Integration: 

High member integration, R1. Absence of upgrade members 
results in more in-group choosing. Mutual pairing absorbs other- 


wise unchosen members; a mutual security pattern found also 
among 12th grade boys. 


Clique Differentiation: 

Low clique differentiation, В4. Fragmentation and atomization 
of clique structure as a result of intense competition for Queen of 
the Yearbook, Result, a demoralized group with members frantically 
searching for reintegration on a group-wide and school-wide basis 
in order to meet expectations of Queen role. 

Influence Integration: 

Low influence integration, RÁ. A reintegration of influence 
around personal leaders rather than clique groups reflects the 
breakup of clique solidarity resulting from intense competition, 

A disintegrated group rather than an unintegrated group since it 
has moved through a cycle of organization to its present state of 


disorganization, Evidence of status tension and weak identifica- 
tion with group-wide values. 
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2 THE SOCIAL SYSTEM OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
FINDINGS 


The behavior of the adolescent was found to be associated 
with his generalized status within the above-mentioned combined 
spheres of action. The dominant orientation to action was to ac- 
cept those roles which would establish a prestige position in the 
informal organization. 


GRADE ACHIEVEMENT 


Grade achievement was least significantly related to general 
status; achievement in student activities was most significantly 
related to a favorable social position. Grade achievement expec- 
tations were met more fully with each additional advance in grade 
Status; girls met grade expectations more fully than boys. Boys 
left school more frequently from the impingement of grade expec- 
tations than girls; however, girls were more affected by expecta- 
tions in other spheres. Students who left school did so at the end 
of the 10th grade. Boys were found to be less adaptive to the ex- 
pectations of the entire school system than girls, 


CLUB PARTICIPATION 


The system of student organizations as a whole functioned 
to define the status relationships of the informal system, For the 
individual, it was a primary means for defining his general social 
status in the school-wide social system. (See Chapter 4 for an 
analysis of formal group participation.) 

The boys' culture conferred the most prestige upon the ath- 
lete, and the most approved social type was the *big wheel," 
which combined the values of athletic prowess with conformity 
to variously approved patterns of behavior in dress, dating, and 
recreational pursuits. 

Social participation among girls was integrated around the 
much-valued position of Yearbook Queen, within which were in- 
corporated the patterns of approved dress, school setvice, demo- 
cratic personality, leadership ability and puritan morals. The 
entire culture of the adolescent girl in the school had become 
integrated into this pattern. 


SOCIOMETRIC STATUS 


The informal network of relationships followed the formal in 
its organization. Its structure was conditioned by proximity of 
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members, length of time in association, grade rank, and sex dif- 
ferentiation. (For an analysis of informal organization, see Chap- 
ters 5 and б.) In form it was a system subdivided internally into 
eight subgroups by grade and sex which coincided with the formal 
organization of the school. The grade-sex groups were internally 
differentiated into closely knit cliques which were ranked into 
prestige hierarchies. These cliques were functionally differenti- 
ated into dominant, spheres of activity centered around athletics, 
dating, music, and scholastic success. 

The entire system was integrated around prestige, resulting 
in a system of distinct social stratification. Viewed in time per- 
spective, the system represented a process of social differenti- 
ation, according to a cycle of association-disassociation. The 
lower grade groups were relatively unintegrated; upper grade 
groups were closely integrated. An early stage of association 
was followed by disassociation of the larger group into polar 
noncommunicating subgroups arranged along a prestige continuum. 
This is most characteristic of the boys’ group which showed maxi- 
mum integration in the 12th grade; whereas, the girls’ groups 
showed integration for the 11th grade and a greater degree of dis- 
association and fragmentation in the 12th grade. This process is 
only suggested, not established, because the groups are separate 
and distinct. Only a time sequence analysis of the same group 
could adequately establish this point. 

The prestige values of the informal sphere were found to be 
friendships, dress, grade level, clique incorporation, dating, and 
morally approved behavior. Money, leisure, car, and kindred pos- 
sessions were highly relevant. Social position of family based on 
occupation of the head of the family was related to status in the 
informal structure, but was not found to be a sufficient basis to 
determine status. Values of the youth culture, including personal 
qualities, were the crucial determinants. Clique behavior center- 
ing around prestige seeking was rigidly conforming. Closely ге- 
lated and crucial determinants of social position were patterns 
of dress, dating, and moral behavior. Social position, finally, was 
found to rest in a state of delicate balance, subject to extreme 
shifts in the position of individuals. 

Generally, however, the clique structure of the groups appeared 
to be highly stable. The potential or felt instability of the informal 
system encouraged a tendency to buttress position with any legi- 
timate device which provided security. This occurred primarily 
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through achieved positions in student organizations. The system 
of formal positions was used to stabalize the individual’s general 
position. This system was essentially one in which social status 
was based on a multi-value system, any facet of which was instru- 
mental to the individual in attaining his position. 

Finally, minimum essential personality qualifications, plus a 
degree of conformity to group expectations, determined the rela- 
tionship of the individual to the group. So far, we have discussed 
social status only as a consequence of participation. At the per- 
sonality level, we may view each index of general status as a 
measure of personal adaptiveness. It reflects the individual's 
capacity for performing a wide range of roles in the various 
structures which confront him in the school situation. 

For example, in Figure 4, p. 13 we see student 12A31, upper 
tight, with an Index of 5-5-5 as one who meets the maximum ex- 
pectations of the major systems. In contrast, we see 12A23, 
lower left, who barely meets the minimum expectation of the 
major systems. Along with a wide tange in measured status, we 
assume important differences in personality. The findings with 
Certain qualifications agree with those of Hollingshead that the 
status range within the high school is parallel to the social 
class range. The qualification is that isolation is not neces- 
sarily a result of social class, but is based on personality fac- 
tors. As in Elmtown, the impingement of social class resulted 
in a high drop-out rate among lower socio-economic groups. From 
the 12th grade class, 31 members of the original group, (25 per 
cent) had left school, most of them before the llth grade, The 
unadaptive members of higher-income families remained in 
school. These are largely distributed along the lower right of 
the sociographs. (See Figure 4.) 

Among the unchosen members, we neéd to distinguish be- 
tween those who were handicapped in the interpersonal sphere, 
and those who were adaptive but for some reason were not suf- 
ficiently oriented to the system to become functionally integrated. 
Some were integrated into other systems. Space limitation does 
not permit us to pursue further the personality implications of the 
various adaptations which students make. The various modes of 
adaptation may suggest the usefulness of this type of analysis 
when combined with other methods of personality study. 

The system of adolescent organization in this school situa- 
tion is best characterized as a system of action based on efforts 
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to achieve a differentiated social status, because life as a mem- 
ber of the undifferentiated mass is unbearable. The pupil even- 
tually had to exist in this situation with the protections of group 
membership which made him a visible, active “somebody,” whose 
image was reflected upon himself through the eyes of those who 
viewed him, presumably with enough esteem to give him the nec- 
essary potency to act in a highly competitive environment. Ob- 
livion may be worse than infamy. 


CHAPTER ІІ 


THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 


Wabash is one of the older communities clustered around Mid- 
west City, one of the nation’s largest metropolitan communities. 
Since its founding about 1850 on one of the early overland trans- 
Portation routes, the city has served as a detached residential 
Community with increasing economic ties to the larger metropolis. 

By 1890, Wabash had grown to a population of 5,724. Detached 
by a distance of ten miles from the heart of the larger city and 
relatively inaccessible by public transportation, Wabash City 
developed a tradition of civic independence and community spirit. 
Its leaders were proud of the large number of home owners and 
the fact that it was “a good place to bring up children.” One of 
leaders commented, “We have only one factory, two apartment 
houses, and not one hotel. We have excellent schools, six fine 
churches, a newspaper, and everything else we need to make 
this a good family town. We intend to keep it that way.” 

The business section of Wabash City is dominated by small 
independent businesses, lined along one street. The homes of 
the older community are unpretentious, but gracious in the style 
that a man in a well-established profession, business or execu- 
tive position could provide and maintain, Earlier, Wabash could 
be said to be conservative in its manners, morals and mode of 
living. 

Regardless of the preference of some for the stable life of 
the earlier community, growth and change came fast between 
1940 and 1950. In 1950, the population reached a total of 11,573 
inhabitants, which paralleled the development of war industries 
nearby. Five major war plants were established which employed 
a large portion of the increased working population. Plowed 
fields gave way to rows of small bungalows which were con- 
Structed during and since World War II. 

The rapid growth in the population of the community pro- 
duced a corresponding growth in the enrollment of the Schools. 
The Wabash High School enrollment increased slightly more 
than 100 per cent for the decade 1940 to 1950. It was 307 in 
1940, 516 in 1945, and 632 in 1950. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STUDY GROUP: RESIDENCE 


The high school population included both resident and non- 
resident pupils. Eighty-two per cent of the school population 
was drawn from the high school district which extended slightly 
beyond the four square mile area covered by the corporate limits 
of Wabash, The other 18 per cent were nonresidents from 12 ele- 
mentary schools outside the high school district. All the nonres- 
idents and 19 per cent of the resident population (a total of 36 
per cent) were transported by school bus. The remaining 64 per 
cent consisted of resident pupils living less than one and one- 
half miles from school, who provided their own transportation. 

Some measure of the residential stability of the Wabash 
school community is denoted by the number of years students 
had attended Wabash City schools. Table 1 shows the number, 
per cent, and cumulative per cent of students who entered at 
each grade level. Fifty-eight per cent were in attendance in the 
Wabash public elementary school at the eighth grade level; 30 
per cent entered at the ninth grade; and the remaining 12 per 
cent entered after ninth grade. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER, PER CENT, AND CUMULATIVE PER CENT ENTERING 
SCHOOL AT VARIOUS GRADE LEVELS SEPTEMBER, 1949 


Grade Per Cumulative 

Entered Number Cent Per Cent 
1-2 204 35 35 
3-5 56 9 44 
6-8 81 14 58 
9 174 30 88 
10-12 61 12 100 
Totals 576 100 100 


Of the 30 per cent who entered at the ninth grade, 24 per 
cent were from the local Catholic elementary school. 

The school population was 49 per cent male and 51 per cent 
female. With respect to age it was also typical. Table 2 shows 
the age and sex composition of the group. 
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AGE AND SEX COMPOSITION 


TABLE 2 
AGE AND SEX COMPOSITION OF THE STUDY GROUP, 576 STUDENTS 


Age* Male Female Total 
13 1 аа 1 
14 25 39 64 
15 58 77 135 
16 78 92 170 
17 66 60 126 
18 50 25 75 
19 2 1 3 
20 1 1 2 

Totals 281 295 576 


* Age given is age attained by September 1, 1949, 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC STANDING 


The heads of families of the study group were predominately 
from the upper occupational classes. About forty per cent of this 
group were professionals or white collar workers; another 39 per 
cent were skilled craftsmen and farmers; and the remaining were 
distributed among operatives, service and unskilled workers. 
Table 3 shows the number and per cent of heads of family in 
each occupational class. The distribution by occupations shows 
the majority of the families to be from the “middle” income rath- 
er than the highest income classes, Of these, 88 per cent were 
home owners, a mark of economic stability rather than wealth. 
Uniformly about one-half of all the boys of all grades stated 
their intention to enter college on completion of high school. 
This indicates that adjustment to nonattendance of college 
was both late and abrupt for boys who held aspirations for 
higher education, The decreased Per cent for each higher 
gtade level among girls Suggests that the girls made an earlier 


and more gradual revision of their aspirations for college educa- 
tion, 
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TABLE 3 
OCCUPATION OF HEADS OF FAMILIES OF MEMBERS OF THE 
STUDY GROUP, NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE SEPTEMBER, 1949 


Occupational Class Number Per Cent 

1, Professional 33 5.7 
2. Proprietors 74 12.8 
3. Clerical 119 20.6 
4, Craftsmen 207 35.8 
5. Farmers 19 3.2 
6. Operatives 30 5.3 
7. Service 60 10.6 
8. Unskilled 5 8 
9. No parents 29 5.2 
10. Unemployed or Unreported ate satis 

Total 576 100 


The discrepancy between the aspiration of the 12th grade 
members for college education and the subsequent fulfillment 
is shown by the comparison of those who declared their inten- 
tions of attending college with those who actually registered 
one year later. : 

In September, 1949, 51 per cent of the boys stated that they 
planned to attend college; 26 per cent of the girls planned to 
attend. In September, 1950, 30 per cent of the boys were actu- 
ally registered in college; 17 per cent of the girls were regis- 
tered. 

On the basis of occupation, home ownership and college at- 
tendance, Wabash school community was composed predominant- 
ly of families of stable but moderate economic means. Since an 
analysis will be made of association patterns, it should be added 
that the entire range of economic classes was represented in the 
study group, with the exception of the upper class which attended 
private preparatory schools. 

Further evidence of the economic standing of the members of 
the school community is the number who entered college. It may 
be assumed that ability to afford college education is at least a 
gross indicator of economic status in à suburban community. For 
the post-war period 1945-1950, 30 per cent of the graduates of 
Wabash High School entered college, a figure which equalled the 
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national average for the same period. From the study group, 26 
per cent of the boys and 17 per cent of the girls from the 12th 
grade were registered in college in the fall semester following 
their completion of high school. It should be noted that a few 
boys of military age postponed college entrance until after they 
had completed military service. 

Comparison of the numbers who planned to attend college 
with those who actually entered suggests that college nonat- 
tendance was based on the lack of economic means. Table 4 
shows the number and per cent of the study group by grade and 
sex who planned to attend college. 


TABLE 4 


PERSONS WHO PLANNED TO ATTEND COLLEGE, PER CENT BY 
GRADE AND SEX, 576 STUDENTS, SEPTEMBER, 1949, 


Grade Boys Girls 
9 51 46 
10 41 47 
п 55 34 
12 51 26 
RELIGION 


Twelve religious denominations were represented in the 
school population. Table 5 shows the number and per cent in 
each denomination. The largest single group was Catholic with 
25 per cent of the total. The Methodists, Baptists, Presbyteri- 
ans, and Evangelicals accounted for another 53 per cent. Nine 
per cent were Lutheran; Christian Science, Church of Christ, 
Assembly of God, Episcopalian and Church of God together ac- 
counted for 5 per cent, and 8 per cent were unaffiliated. 

Ethnically, the students were native white; 96 per cent of 
the parents were native born. Only 5 per cent reported Іап- 
guages other than English spoken in the home, these were 
predominantly northern European. 

In summary, Wabash City is a rapidly growing suburb, in- 
creasingly dominated by the larger metropolitan community. 
The stable “old family” population is accommodating itself 
to home-owning newcomers from more moderate income levels. 
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Ethnically, the inhabitants are native born white; religiously, 
it is three-fourths Protestant and one-fourth Catholic. 


TABLE 5 


RELIGIOUS PREFERENCES OF THE 576 STUDENTS OF WABASH 
HIGH SCHOOL, NUMBER AND PER CENT, SEPTEMBER, 1949. 


Church Preference Number Per Cent 
Catholic 132 25 
Methodist 125 22 
Evangelical 64 11 
Presbyterian 57 10 
Baptist 69 10 
Lutheran 54 9 
None 44 8 
Other (6 denominations) 31 5 


Totals 576 100 


CHAPTER III 


FORMAL ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL 


The formal organization of the Wabash High School, which had 
a direct bearing on the behavior and activities of students in the 
classroom, will be analyzed in this chapter. Formal student ог- 
ganizations will be discussed in Chapter ІУ. 

Wabash High School was representative of a general class of 
formal organization which incorporated the familiar pattern of 
staff and line positions governed by a set of official rules and 
regulations. The positions or statuses of superintendent, prin- 
cipal, teacher, and student defined the conventional expectations 
of those who occupied them. Generations of students passed 
through the school to find the modes of conduct relatively un- 
changed, 

The formal organization arranged the positions into a hierar- 
chy corresponding in authority and prescribed functions. At the 
top level was the Board of Education, elected by the voting con- 
stituency of the community. Next in line of authority were suc- 
cessively the superintendent of schools, the principal, the teach- 
ing and nonteaching staff, and the students. Twenty-five full- 
time teachers constituted the teaching staff. As service person- 
nel are not related to the system of formal organization, they will 
not be considered in the following analysis. 


UNITS OF ORGANIZATION 


Reference will be made to three units of formal school organi- 
zation: 
1. grade-sex groups, 
2. class groups, and 
3. classroom groups. 
The grade-sex groups, Previously mentioned, were the eight 
groups composed of all the members of the same grade and 
sex which by common status of year and grade level were 
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handled as separate administrative units. Table 6 shows the num- 
ber in each grade-sex group. They were the basic units from which 
the classroom groups were formed. 


TABLE 6 


THE 576 STUDENTS OF THE STUDY GROUP BY GRADE-SEX 
GROUPS, MAY 1, 1950. 


STUDY GROUP 


Grade Boys Girls Total 
9 70 90 160 
10 74 74 148 
11 68 59 127 
12 69 72 141 

Total 281 295 576 


The significance of the grade-sex groups as formally organi- 
zed groups which condition the formation of the informal organi- 
zation will be considered in Chapter V. 

Class groups, made up of the members of the same grade level 
of both sexes, were of minor importance as administrative units. 
Only the 12th grade had formal organization, and that was neces- 
sary in order to facilitate the performance of certain functions 
centering around class commencement ceremonies. 

The classroom group was the basic unit of the formal school 
organization. For each of the six hourly periods, the 576 students 
were organized into 20 such groups including a total of 120 for 
the daily round. As groups designed for learning achievement, 
they were the means of advancing the primary function for which 
the school was presumed to exist. Within the classroom group 
only was the objective of high school attendance realized, the 
credits for the diploma which certified essential learning. The 
diploma also symbolized the complex of values and competen- 
cies of secondary school education. 


GRADE ACHIEVEMENT 


Grade achievement positions were distributed through the 
operation of the grading system, а rating process which as- 
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signed letter marks as rewards to designate the degree of learning 
success. Grade marks ranked achievement on a five point scale 
accordingly: E, Excellent; S, Superior; M, Medium; I, Inferior; and 
F, Failing. The formal expectations of the school for grade achieve- 
ment may be inferred from the statement taken from the official 
grade card issued to each student as a periodic report of school 
progress: 


E and $ indicate that the pupil is above the class or school 
average and that superior work is done. F indicates that the pu- 
pil is failing and will not pass the course unless improvement 
is made. An | is unsatisfactory. Any absence or tardiness with- 
out a good reason is unexcusable. Grades are not determined 
by knowledge or subject matter alone. Other extremely important 
factors are regularity, punctuality of attendance, attitude, effort 
and contribution to class discussion... . Я 


The official comment, “grades are not determined by know- 
ledge or subject matter alone,” suggests the degree of latitude 
which the school exercised in evaluating the student’s perform- 
ance. Two major sets of values were underlying in the grade 
system: 

1. those which related to specific technical skill and effi- 

ciency in learning and, 

2. those which related to the conditions which make learning 

possible, 
The values relating to technical efficiency defined the roles of 
studying, answering questions, doing “home work,” passing 
tests, and performing the tasks productive of learning. 

The values relating to the conditions which make learning 
possible were primarily behavioral in a morally approved sense. 
They define the roles implied in the above Phrase “other ex- 
tremely important factors are regularity, punctuality of attend- 
ance, attitude, effort... ..” as crucial to the teachers’ liking 
or not liking the student. The student is expected to acquire 
knowledge and skills, work habits, attitudes of obedience to 
authority, initiative, and cooperation as well as other morally 
approved standards of behavior. These factors entered into 
grading with the sanction of the formal system, but without 
regard for their measurability and without full awareness of 
the degree to which they determined the rating of the student, 
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As а result, grading incorporated a mixture of objective measure 
and moral judgments which had a vital bearing on the status of 
the student. 

Whatever the standards of rating may have been, students de- 
veloped a high degree of sensitivity to the expectations which 
teachers set forth. Below is a statement by an 11th grade girl 
who achieved marked grade success. Her orientation shows the 
extent to which she shared the teacher’s perspective: (See her 
position, 10B55, Figure б. Р. 17). 


An “E” student | think is expected to turn in all papers and 
take an active part in all the discussions. They are to remain 
quiet when they are not in order. When they speak, they should 
talk as if they know what they are talking about and not as if 
they are expecting to be corrected. They should be very atten- 
tive. | think much more is expected of an “E” student to achieve 
a grade than is expected of an “I” student. 

An "S" student is expected to turn in about the same quality 
of work as an "E" student, but their work just isn't quite up to 
the accomplishments of an "E" student. 

An "M" student is expected to do an average job, get in the 
majority of his assignments, and occasionally enter into the dis- 
cussion. | don’t think his work is expected to attain the quality 
of the “5” and “E” student. His work as a whole just doesn't 
come to better than average. When | get “Ms” | feel that some- 
where, and | usually know where, | have become just a bit lazy 
and lax in my work. An “M” means to me that if | would try just 
a bit more, | could get a good grade in that class. 

An “І” student seems to me to be one that just doesn’t try. 

If he is in the mood, he will hand in the assignment. If not, he 
will just skip it. After all, he handed in the assignment last 
week, so the teacher can’t give him an “F.” If nothing better, 

he will pass on an “I.” This is the attitude | think an “I” student 
generally takes. | know whenever І get an “I,” it only discourages 
me and | even take this attitude at times. 

An “Е” student generally drops out of school in his sophomore 
or junior year, it seems to me from persons | have known. An “F” 
student just plain doesn't care. | think this is where almost every 
teacher will let it be known that he is human too. | think they 
give the "F" student some golden opportunities in at least getting 
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a passing grade. However, it still seems that these students will 
not even take any interest in the subject or the aid that they have 
been given. When the situation arises again it’s always the same 
ones that need the help and special privileges. 

| think attitude and conduct have a lot to do with your grades 
and success т class. Joan Smith, а freshman, in the same chorus 
class as myself, has an excellent voice. She could really make a 
success in the music department, but she is always talking and 
cutting up. Mr. Oaks has told her several times that he could 
really use her voice in his choral departments, but he cannot 
and will not tolerate her conduct in any of his classes. This 
is a perfect example, | think. 


The standards for grade achievement were powerful controls 
over student behavior. Meeting minimum standards was necessary 
merely to maintain formal membership in school and those who 
did not maintain these standards either left school or suffered 
loss of status into a lower grade. Students achieved higher grades 
for each additional year they were in school. Table 7 shows the 
general trend toward grade averages for both boys and girls; how- 


ever, the girls maintained higher grades at each grade level than 
the boys. 


TABLE 7 
GRADE AVERAGES BY GRADE AND SEX SCHOOL YEAR, 1949-1950" 
Grade Boys Girls Means 

9 1,74 2.21 1,97 

10 1,98 2.26 2.12 

n 1.87 2.75 2.31 

12 2.25 2.83 2.54 

Means 1.96 2.51 2.24 


* Points were assigned each step in grade scale os follows: 
E, 4; $, 3; M, 2; 1, F, O. 


Two factors explain the trend toward higher grades for both 
boys and girls. First, less successful students left school, the 
result of which was a higher group average for the students who 
remained. Averages for boys were more affected by the drop-out 
of failing students than were those for girls. Thirteen boys of 
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the study group, who left school two years after entry, had a grade 
average of .562 for their last full year, compared with 1,000, the 
minimum average for maintaining “good standing.” Only one of 

the 13 boys who left school had an average above 1,000. 

The 13 boys who left school did so primarily as a result of 
grade failure. Girls were more likely to leave school for other 
reasons, Nine girls from the study group left school by the end 
of their second year in school, Their group grade average of 
1.916, was only slightly below the grade average for the 9th and 
10th grade girls and well above the 1.000 average required for 
maintaining "good standing." Only one of these girls had an av- 
erage below 1.000. 

The limitations of comparing the absolute grade standards of 
boys and girls in relation to school drop-out should be noted in 
view of the important sex differences in the cultural valuation 
placed on grade success. Even with this qualification, it appears 
that social factors other than grade expectations were more cru- 
cial to the school adjustment of girls than boys. Further differ- 
ences in the school culture and its impact on boys and girls will 
be considered in Chapters VI and VII. 

A second factor in the general upward trend in grade average 
for boys and girls was the adaptation students made to teachers 
as they assimilated the student lore which defined, "what teach- 
ers expect,” "how to pass,” and “how to get a grade." Apparent- 
ly, we need a distinction between grade achievement, grades as- 
signed on the basis of technical competence, and grades attained 
as a result of the manipulation of the grade givers. 

Adjustment to behavioral expectations took place during the 
first two years of high school. Students who remained through the 
llth grade finished school, The 12th grade included only 75 per 
cent of those who entered the 9th grade; 25 per cent had left 
school at the end of four years; 22 per cent had left at the end 
of two years. Table 8 shows the per cent of students who left 
school at each grade level. 
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TABLE 8 
DROP-OUTS FROM THE CLASS OF 1950, NUMBER AND PER CENT 


OF ENTERING CLASS LEAVING AT EACH GRADE LEVEL, 


JUNE, 1950 
BOYS GIRLS 
Grade Number Рег Cent Number Per Cent 

9 15 13.6 10 10.0 

10 11 10.0 10 10.0 

п 1 0.9 2 2.0 

12 3 2.9 ane рч 
Totals 30 27.4 22 22.0 


BEHAVIOR EXPECTATION OF THE CLASSROOM 


Conformity to the expectations of the classroom appears to be 
more complete among girls than boys. Nonconformity to classroom 
tules was found to be the highest for the 11th grade when measured 
by per cent of students who were evicted from class and committed 
to the principal’s office for discipline. 

Table 9 bears out a student-held view that 9th grade students 
were afraid to break rules, 10th grade broke more rules than 9th; 
and the 11th grade was the unruly group. The 12th grade was con- 
sidered to be the year of increased dignity and maturity. 


TABLE 9 


THE STUDENTS EVICTED FROM CLASS AND REFERRED TO THE 
PRINCIPAL'S OFFICE FOR DISCIPLINE, NUMBER AND PER CENT 
BY GRADE AND SEX, 1949-1950, 


BOYS GIRLS 
Grade Number Рег Cent Number Per Cent 
9 6 8.6 6 6.7 
10 12 16.2 6 8.1 
п 12 17.6 9 15.3 
12 9 14.1 ёе . 


Totals and Means 39 14.4 21 7.5 
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EXPECTATIONS OF ATTENDANCE AND PUNCTUALITY 


Boys and girls were about equally conforming in school at- 
tendance: 12th grade boys conformed less than lower grade boys; 
the 12th grade girls conformed the most, and 11th grade girls, 
the least. Table 10 shows the average number of days absent 
for the school year by grade and sex. 


TABLE 10 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS ABSENT FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 
BY GRADE AND SEX, 1949-1950 


Grade Boys Girls 
9 7.6 8.8 

10 7.6 8.4 

11 8.1 10.2 

12 10.1 7.9 


Boys were generally less conforming in punctuality of at- 
tendance than girls. Table 11 shows the average number of 
tardies by sex and grade. Upper-grade girls were more con- 
forming than lower-grade girls; conversely, upper-grade boys 
were less conforming in punctuality than lower-grade boys. 


TABLE 11 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS TARDY BY GRADE AND SEX FOR 
THE SCHOOL YEAR 1949-1950 


Grade Boys Girls 
9 1.73 1.71 
10 1.14 1.70 
11 2.57 1.32 
12 2.32 1.28 
Means 1.87 1.43 


Conformity to the expectation of school attendance may also 
be viewed in terms of persons disciplined by the principal for 
absence without formal excuse from the 
Absence with paren- 
ecord does not 


“skipping” school, i.e., 
principal’s office, or parental permission. 
tal permission amounts to a legal excuse. The г 
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make a clear distinction between “skipping” and legal absence, 
except in obvious cases in which the principal had knowledge of 
the illegal absence. This usually involved the instances in which 
the student left school after reporting to school for his first class. 

Thus, “persons disciplined by the principal” is a measure of 
inept “skipping” rather than the amount of “skipping.” Generally 
boys were disciplined more frequently than girls; and under class- 
men more frequently than upper classmen. Below, listed by grade 
and sex, is the per cent of persons disciplined by the principal 
for illegal absence from school. 

Table 12 suggests that older students might have been more 
successful in defining illegal absence as legal absence. “Skip- 
ping” for boys was endemic; for girls, epidemic (especially the 
11th grade), since girls generally are more conforming to school 
and family expectations of behavior. 


TABLE 12 


THE SIXTY-ONE STUDENTS, BY GRADE AND SEX, AND PER CENT 
OF GROUP DISCIPLINED FOR “SKIPPING” SCHOOL FOR THE 
YEAR 1949-1950 


BOYS GIRLS 
Grade Number Рег Сем Number Рег Cent 
9 10 14,3 7 7.8 
10 18 24.3 5 6.8 
п 3 4.3 2 3.4 
12 8 7.8 11 15.3 


IMPLICATION FOR THE TEACHERS’ ROLE: SOURCE OF STRAIN 


The structural context of the school presented the teacher 
with the task of continuous integration and adjustment of con- 
flicting expectations. There was a considerable range of adap- 
tation among teachers in their capacity to harmonize the con- 
flicting tendencies. There also was a great range in the amount 
of personal anxiety teachers experienced in relation to their ef- 
forts to carry on the teaching function. It is further noted that 
some typical modes of adaptation were made by teachers over 
a period of years, as they routinized their functions in such a 
way as to minimize the amount of personal stress which they 
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experienced in a situation of continuous conflict. 

The institutionally prescribed function of the teacher was to 
insure the enactment of roles related to learning achievement ас- 
cording to a specified range of standards. The range of standards 
defined by the grading system represented the instrumental goals 
of the system. Viewed within the achievement-ascription distinc- 
tion proposed by Talcott Parsons, the high school defined a- 
chievement values and roles in relation to the socialization of 
its members to a technical social order." The task of the teach- 
er was to insure the essential performances. By virtue of her 
adult status, her personal orientation to knowledge, and as cus- 
todian of the institutionally prescribed tasks, the teacher tended 
to seek performances from the students according to standards 
somewhat higher than those which the adolescent group set for 
itself. There resulted an incompatibility in the learning output 
norms which the teachers sought to resolve. 

In spite of the competitive-achievement orientation of the 
high school, the teachers were confronted with powerful ascrip- 
tive tendencies within the system. The Wabash study reveals 
the same ascriptive influences of the social class system which 
have been reported by Warner, Hollingshead, and others.” The 
drive for ascriptive rewards operates both at the value level, 
which introduces subjective biases in the grading system, and 
at the power level in which teachers assigned rewards and pun- 
ishments with the awareness that direct and indirect conse- 
quences might result from not doing so. Hollingshead demon- 
strated the tendency for teachers who originated from the local 
community to ascribe success to members of the higher socio- 
economic groups because they “understood” the backgrounds 
of the students.? The Wabash data show likewise that the long- 
era teacher worked in the community the more likely he was to 
accept the social class controls of the community in his assign- 
ment of rewards and punishments. The values of the teacher 
which defined rewards in relation to achievement, determined 
that consciously ascribed success was usually attended by 
personal conflict. 

The clearly defined status system in the informal student 
group coincided somewhat with the social class system and ex- 
tended itself through differential participation which also gen- 
erated potent tendencies for the most prestigeful group to be 
ascribed success. 
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A further difficulty for the teacher arose in relation to basic 
conflict; educational philosophy expresses the influence of the 
competitive-achievement social order which requires a product 
from the high school which can be rated and labeled according 
to achievement capacity on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
to the influence of educational theory which is concerned with 
personality development within the learning experience. This 
posed for the teacher the obligation to ascribe minimum success 
as an investment in the personality development of all students 
and particularly the least advantaged ones. 

A final ascriptive tendency resulted in students expecting 
higher grades. Merton has mentioned the tendency for most Ameri- 
cans to desire about 20 per cent more income than they receive. * 
It could be said of Wabash students that most wanted at least up 
to 20 per cent better grades than they were assigned. 


THE AUTHORITY SYSTEM 


Comment on the authority system will be confined to the role 
of the teacher as intermediate between students and principal. 
The duty of the teacher was to maintain order both as a condition 
for learning and because it symbolized his competence. Teaching 
competence was difficult to assess, but disorder was taken as a 
visible sign of incompetence by colleagues, principal, parents, 
and students. In a situation of conflict, the teacher had constant 
anxiety for his ability to control. A significant amount of conflict 
resulted from the requirements of the two sets of expectations 
which operated in the classroom, those presented by the teacher 
and those which the informal system defined. 

Interaction within the student group was the most frequent 
cause of conflict between the authority of the teacher and the 
expectations of che informal group. The teacher's definition of 
order made many of the actions within the student group a threat 
to authority. Teachers were inclined to accept noise, confusion, 
humor, and horseplay to a point where it became a challenge to 
authority. The following 81 cases of eviction from classroom in 
a one-year period indicate the nature of offenses for which the 
princ ipal's office was employed for discipline: disturbance of 
the group, 33; talking without permission, 27; talking back to the 
teacher, 14; throwing objects, 4; other, 3. Reasons given for 
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for eviction by teachers were not necessarily the real cause for 
eviction. They are rather the symptoms of strain in relationships 
between teacher and individual student or in teacher-group rela- 
tionships. They were both an indication of a mode of adaptation 
of teachers to the informal group structure and the adaptation of 
students to the teachers’ definition of the expectations of the 
classroom. 

Since eviction from class was a serious crisis in the rela- 
tionships of teachers and students, the number of evictions was 
a conservative index of the conflict between students and teach- 
ers. The account of a 12th grade boy (12A14, Figure 4) which 
follows, reveals the group character and extent of student-teach- 
er conflict. It also shows the wide range of behavior frequently 
tolerated as well as the various roles assumed in the situation 
of conflict. 


Мг. Spear’s class is often a topic of discussion. There is 
constant fun making by the most organized group in school: Rudy, 
Milton, Myers, Hack, Vance, Moon and Ash as they are all in one 
class. The only person that could complete this group to make it 
the rest home for Spear would be Arnold. Spear realized at the be- 
ginning of the second semester when Myers, Hack and | joined 
the rest that it would be constant conflict. We all enjoy hearing 
him blow up unless it happens to be directed at one of us indi- 
vidually. The tendency is to bother Spear as a group; secondly, 
to get him to bawl someone else out. 

Many a time | have given myself a pat on the back for getting 
my trouble-making buddy, Vance, in "dutch." But today he evened 
up all those times by getting Spear mad enough to throw me out of 
class. What happened? 

Vance tore the name paper off the inside cover of my book and 
was proceeding to stick it to Ash's shirt when | discovered my 
loss and ina loud voice so all the other fellows could get the 
full benefit of the trouble | was to cause Vance, | started saying, 
“What the heck are you doing, Vance, just what are you doing to 
my book?” Mr. Spear, having been disturbed once too often this 
day, instead of finding out what Vance was doing, just beat on 
the desk and screamed as loud as he could for me to get out. All 
he could say was: “Moon, get out, get out, just get out!” 

| realized the harder the storm the sooner it’s over, so | just 
sat there ignoring the outburst for І had no intention of leaving. 
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| could say nothing and didn't try to. 174 look him in the eye and 
he'd holler, “Get out!” So І would just disgustedly look away, 
feeling he would cool off and go on, realizing | wouldn't be 
giving him any more trouble for the day. Finally, he went on 
reading. | remained silently in class, and the class also stayed 
quiet for about five minutes. 


Classroom conflict may be characterized roughly as: 

1. conflict of sufficient crisis proportion to result in eviction, 

with the enlistment of the principal's office to resolve it; 

2. conflict of crisis proportions in which the teacher absorbed 
the conflict without resort to the principal; 

3. conflict minimized or nonexistent as a result of the way in 
which the teacher articulated the requirements of both the 
formal and informal systems. 

Reasons for absorbing conflict in the classroom have been dis- 
cussed by Howard Becker in connection with the tripartitate rela- 
tion to authority among students, teacher and principal. The ex- 
tent to which the principal supported the formal expectations of 
the system by an exercise of authority determined the kind of au- 
thority role the teacher assumed in the classroom. Students and 
teachers alike sought to avoid the crisis of eviction from the 
classroom. It affected both the status of the teacher and the stu- 
dent in relation to the formal authority system. Student evictions 
affected student status because they became a factor in grading, 
established a formal record of nonconformity, and frequently re- 
sulted in expulsion from the group. Teacher status was likewise 
adversely affected. When the burden of classroom control was 
shifted to the office of the principal, it called attention to the 
problems which he usually preferred not to have made public be- 
yond the classroom. Changes in the exercise of authority from 
the principal's office resulted in a greater diffusion of power 
throughout the school system among both teachers and pupils. 

In Wabash the number of classroom evictions over a three-year 
period was for successive years respectively 160, 81, and 50. 
Reduction in the number of evictions was related to the dissemi- 
nation of a rumor among the teachers that the principal kept a 
mythical little*black book in which he records the number of 
students which teachers send to the office. When he gets ready 
to rate your teaching he looks in the little black book and de- 
cides your salary increase for next year." It appeared that the 
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greater the support the principal gave the teacher’s authority, the 
more likely the formal institutional role of the teacher was utilized 
to coordinate the classroom. The less willing the principal was 
to support the teacher’s institutional authority, the more likely 
was the teacher to absorb conflict in his classroom role, and the 
more likely he was to resort to personalized leadership and face 

a situation of endemic conflict. Waller has pointed out the hazards 
of ев leadership because only the virtuoso can sustain 
it. 7 The personality of the teacher under such a situation was 
exposed. An additional consequence was to shift a balance of 
power into the hands of the students. Here differentials in status 
among teachers affected their ability to exercise power and their 
sense of adequacy since ability to control was equated with the 
ability to teach. The Wabash study shows that the least secure 
teachers in tenure were the ones least likely to be supported by 
colleagues, principal, parents, and the most open to attack from 
students. 


TEACHER ROLE AND THE INFORMAL SYSTEM 


In Wabash the teacher role was conditioned by the fact that he 
faced in the classroom a system of student organization which was 
differentiated by grade rank, grade achievement, sex, social class, 
and prestige cliques which were value differentiated by their par- 
ticipation in both the formally organized and informal student cul- 
ture, The system as mentioned above exercised a potent influence 
over behavior. The dominant motivation was to accept the role of 
the informal group, or to accept differentially defined roles with- 
in value-differentiated cliques, or simply to accept the role of 
subordinate to an overwhelming status system by the unincorpo- 
rated members. There was a consequent muting of action in this 
direction of teacher-presented expectations. 

The teachers’ perspective of the classroom was one in which 
behavior was defined according to an ideally conceived classroom 
situation in which performances approximated the ability and 
knowledge of the students. According to this perspective, dis- 
cussion operated in ping-pong fashion between teacher and pupils 
and among pupils, limited only by considerations of knowledge 
and limitations of personality. Teachers accepted the personal 
limitations of pupils as part of the educational situation. Stu- 
dents understood the teacher’s perception of the situation and 
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„ the rules of its operation. However, the students calculated their 
relation to two sets of status positions, those of students of vari- 
ously rated performance and those of the informal group; namely, 
adolescent in relation to same sex and opposite sex, "dater-non- 
dater”, athlete-nonathlete, “brain,” "big wheel” or “nonwheels” 
and “fruits” (derogated group), clique member, and isolate. Each 
of the above labels defines roles which incorporated expectations 
counter to those of the teacher. Teacher-defined roles which were 
not accepted resulted in strain in the role of the teacher. The 
teacher with insight into the informal system was able to articu- 
late both sets of roles in such a way as to fulfill the requirements 
of the teacher with a minimum of disturbance to the informal 
group. The unsophisticated teacher lacked the insight and tech- 
nique, or both, to harmonize the two systems. He frequently at- 
tacked the status system head-on and precipitated conflict. 

The informal system with its congeries of in-groups operated 
as a personalized system of relations Significantly motivated by 
affective response. The teacher was the authority who controlled 
the system in the direction of affective neutrality.? As the co- 
ordinator of the system, custodian of the formal sanctions, and 
dispenser of scarce rewards, he increased or reduced the total 
anxiety of the incumbents of the system by the use of varying 
amounts of expressive affect in the communication process. The 
security and protection which students were afforded within the 
clique and congeniality groups were adequate to the needs of the 
students, although they were frequently disrupted by the way in 
which the teacher manipulated the reward system, The tension 
and anxiety were reduced by the manipulation of the symbols or 
gestures of varying affective content by the teacher. Thus he 
afforded the maximum security to students when he expressed 
and bestowed at least a minimum of esteem on every student. 
Evidence from social class and school studies suggests that 
teachers display a wide range of esteem and affective response 
for various categories of students. The Wabash drop-out of 25 
per cent appeared to be directly related to the least esteemed 
and disesteemed students. This suggests that an adequate con- 
ception of motivation for the teacher is that which has been 
demonstrated in the studies in industrial organization. The 
problem for Wabash teachers existed in that they sometimes 
accepted the significance of affective response in maintaining 
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student morale and motivation toward teacher-defined objectives 
within an institutional framework based on a sanction and reward 
system of hedonistic psychology. The accompanying ambivalence 
constituted the dilemma. There was a wide discrepency between 
the values of the teachers and the students. Equally important 
was the great diversity of values within the student group. Teach- 
ers tended to present and express the values of the able minority 
without impunity from the formal authority system. However, the 
values of professional role decreed a 100 per cent consensus on 
the goals which they presented. Those who cared for the conse- 
quences experienced anxiety over the lack of interest on the part 
of the least motivated group. They were led to strenuous efforts 
to sustain the interest of the group with the resulting charge on 
their physical and emotional resources. They taught for 30 hours 
a week, meeting between 130 to 150 students daily; the necessity 
to reduce the stress was considerable. 


TEACHER ROLE IN RELATION TO STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


We have mentioned the function of participation in student 
activities as a means for defining the general status of the stu- 
dent in the school-wide informal system. The result was a status 
system with a powerful ascriptive tendency. Teachers could ac- 
cept the system dominated by “big wheels” with its ascriptive 
tendencies or they could insist on the achievement values of the 
institutional system with the narrow deference range admitted in 
the classroom among superior to failing students. To reject the 
status system of the students was to risk the sanctions of the 
informal group. 

A second tendency of the system of student organizations 
which resulted from the extreme differentials in participation 
among most-active and least-active students, was the differential 
association which it produced among most-active students and 
teachers and least-active students and teachers. Differential 
association resulted in diffuse, affectively toned relationships 
with some students, compared to specific affectively neutral rela- 
tions with the nonparticipants. The result was for the teacher to 
particularize with those he knew well in the distribution of re- 
wards and apply universalistic standards with greater affective 
neutrality in the distribution of rewards and punishments to least 
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active, least known students. For instance, freshmen made lower 
grades because teachers knew them much less well, in addition 
to the usually accepted fact that they were less sophisticated in 
the grade-getting culture. We seem to need a distinction between 
grade getting and grade achievement; by achievement we mean 
quality of performance, and by grade getting the loss of objec- 
tivity which accompanies personalizing relationships, as well as 
the manipulation by students of the teacher in the assignment of 
rewards which accompanies the process. 

The more involved teachers became in the student activity 
program, the more likely they were to be influenced by particu- 
laristic tendencies. When they did, they violated the standards 
of the universalistic or “fair” teacher defined by the institutional 
values and professional ethics. They faced conflict with students 
in either case, 

Teachers not involved in the student activity program were 
less sensitive to the status differentiation of the informal system 
and therefore more universalistic with all members. Lacking the 
personal influence of association they risked conflict with the 
politically potent informal student group. They likewise gained 
the esteem of the “underdog status” group. 

More attention needs to be given to other than social class 
factors in teacher-student relationships. For instance, in Wabash 
Miss Jones was generally regarded to be an able scholar who had 
high performance expectations of students. She was considered to 
be "fair" (i.e., “just” in her grading by most students). But repu- 
tation of “fair” tended to be qualified by members of different 
groups. Upper-middle class members sometimes thought her *un- 
fair" because she resisted social class ascriptive tendencies. 
Lower class thought her very "fair" because she practiced a not- 
too-subtle form of *underdog" ascription. Мг. Higby on the other 
hand who affected a manner of rigid universalism was thought by 
lower class members to be "unfair" and by all to particularize in 
favor of more attractive physically mature girls. 


TEACHERS' ADAPTATIONS TO THE STRUCTURE 
The foregoing discussion of the complexities of the teaching 


situation in Vabash High adds up to a situation of continuous 
stress in the teacher's role. An adaptation to the conditions of 
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the situation leads the teacher'to seek to adjust the various pres- 
sures in order to protect his personality. Adjustments were worked 
out privately or in intimate congeniality groups. The problems of 
the classroom were not shared on a colleague-wide basis due to 
the competitiveness of the status system among teachers. The 
success ideology of the school stated that "successful teachers 
do not have problems"; therefore, the most disturbing problems 

of each teacher were regarded as unique to his situation and 
therefore were held private. Their greatest anxieties were not 
expressed. The teachers’ perspective, with its failure to in- 
corporate the reality of the social structure in which they worked, 
prevented them from seeing problems as a consequence of the 
school's generic structure, Such a perspective is necessary in 
order that teachers define problems as general rather than spe- 
cial and private. Such a solution was necessary to relieve Wabash 
teachers of the sources of anxiety in their roles and to socialize 
them to the reality of the social structure of the high school with- 
in an analytical framework which could have replaced the current 
moralistic-evaluative опе?! 


CHAPTER IV 


FORMAL STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Formal student organizations consisted of 50 independent 
groups which served primarily as a means through which students 
were able to define their social status. Table 14, р. 61, lists the 
groups according to prestige rank and shows the wide diversity 
of student activity which they provided. Spheres of activities 
such as athletics, music, literary and dramatic groups, student 
government, and student service provided a means through which 
each student carved out a measure of success during his high 
school career. Student organizations as a general feature of high 
school culture have been aptly described by Willard Waller. 


There is distinction in these activities for individuals. That 
distinction rests in part upon the prominence which participation 
in them gives the individual in the eyes of the school at large, 
and in part upon the recognition which the adult group accords 
them. The variety of activities is almost endless, for each of the 
activities mentioned above has many subdivisions; these sub- 
divisions are sometimes arranged in something of a hierarchy as 
in athletics, where the greatest distinction attaches to football, 
a little less to basketball, less yet to baseball and track..... 

It is noteworthy that a competitive spirit prevails in nearly 
all activities, Not all activities are really competitive, but the 
struggle for places may make them so, and the desirability of 
having some place in some school activity makes the competi- 
tion keen. One “makes” the school orchestra or glee club quite 
as truly as one makes the football team. ! 


The tremendous variety of activity, the distinction in the 
activity for individuals, and the numerous subdivisions of groups 
and their hierarchial arrangement mentioned by Waller were all 
characteristic features of the student organizations of Wabash 
High. 

The 50 organizations were subdivided into 85 subgroups in 
which students could participate. Visibility and recognition were 
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given to each group and its members through a picture in the Year- 
book. Also, the Yearbook carried an individual picture of each 
senior with a list of his group memberships, offices, and honors 
for his four-year career. Each list of activities, open for scrutiny 
and comparison, afforded an objective yardstick by which each 
student’s status was measured. 

Among the 90 subgroups of the 50 parent organizations were 
464 statuses or positions which students occupied either volun- 
tarily or through competitive achievement. (See Student Organi- 
zations and Social Roles, Appendix A.) These statuses were the 
functional units of the formal student organization and each was 
sought for the increment of distinction which it added to the gen- 
eral status of the holder. The amount of prestige which the posi- 
tion added depended on its rank within each respective group and 
the prestige standing of the group in relation to all other groups. 

Furthermore, each increment in social status added through 
participation in the positions of the various groups was publicly 
recognized at the annual all-school award assembly which came 
near the end of the school year. In this assembly recognition for 
achievement was granted with appropriate ceremony in the form 
of symbolic rewards of school letters, certificates, pins, medals, 
and citations, ritually conferred by sponsors whose remarks of 
praise added distinction to the award and frequently dignity to 
the two-hour assembly. The publicly granted award became sym- 
bolic of the new increment of prestige added to the student’s 
eventual status, and the applause of his peers gave all-important 
legitimacy in this rite of passage through which his new status 
was defined. Thus, the student’s position was constantly defined 
and redefined until his ultimate place in the scheme of status was 
concluded at the end of his four-year high school career. His place 
was crystallized and confirmed in the history of the school when 
his stake of activities was published in the school annual as 
described above. 


The attention to the status-defining functions of organized 
groups should not obscure the other functions which they served. 
Among the numerous purposes realized were: 


1. valuable services performed for the school 
2. leadership development 
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3. the extension of the formal curriculum 

4. entertainment and recreation 

5. the development of social and vocational skills 
6. the development of creative interests 


THE FUNCTION OF STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Organizations served different functions which they fulfilled 
with varying degrees of success, The name of the group suggests 
roughly its purpose. (See Table 14, р. 61). Most of the groups ех- 
tended certain explicit objectives of the formal school organiza- 
tion. They represented merely the student-organized counterpart 
of some aspect of a curricular course offering. To a considerable 
extent they were faculty determined, but in many instances they 
represented spontaneous developments of students. 

The student council’s power to charter new organizations 
permitted wide latitude in student direction and freedom to parti- 
cipate in the control of the activities. This is perhaps one of the 
sources of potency of these groups; they bridged the gap between 
the purely formal and informal aspects of school organization. In 
this connection, the degree of informality within these activities 
was infused into the more formal classroom Situations, introducing 
an atmosphere of spontaneity into the formal system. Thus, an 
interweaving of the spheres of “activities” and class work existed, 
which posed problems affecting the distribution of rewards and 
privileges familiar in the phrases "apple polisher” and "teacher's 
pet." 

The close relationship between organized activities and 
school curriculum is seen in such groups as band, orchestra, 
art club, athletic teams, and others. Less obviously related are 
the Prom Committee, the Yearbook Queen's Court, Junior Rotari- 
ans, and the Rifle Club. In these the spontaneous element was 
foremost. The analysis has not attempted to enumerate the vari- 
ous functions of these groups, nor has it sought to evaluate them. 
It is of interest, however, to note the diversity of functions which 
these groups performed, 

The Roller Skating Club illustrates this diversity of functions. 
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It consisted of a “group of enthusiastic students interested in 
skating,” we note from its “blurb” in the school yearbook. Un- 
doubtedly, skating represented its major function. The member- 
ship of the group during 1949-1950, numbers by grade and sex, is 
shown in Table 13. 


TABLE 13 


SKATING CLUB MEMBERSHIP, NUMBER BY GRADE AND SEX 


Grade Boys Girls 
9 5 17 
10 6 20 
11 ы 7 
12 3 2 
Totals 14 46 


The large membership of early adolescent girls who were 
'"'non-daters" suggests that the unstated functions of the organi- 
zation were equally important. 

This group provided a framework for the early adolescent girl 
to advance her interests and opportunities for contact with mem- 
bers of the opposite sex in the following ways: 

l. by providing a coeducational group 

2. by legalizing evenings away from home 

3. by providing opposite sex contacts at the neighboring 

community skating rink which parents would not otherwise 
condone 

4. by providing quasi-parental supervision in the form of 

school sponsorship acceptable to both parent and adolescent. 
Through these means the transition was made from parental author- 
ity to independent status. Essentially, the club's slogan might have 
been, "girls who date needn't skate." 

The above illustration merely suggests the variety of functions 
which the organizations served from the point of view of the parti- 
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cipants and suggests that often the unstated rather than the stated 
ones are the most potent bases of motivation. 

A major study would be necessary to describe the functions of 
one of the large organizations such as the Student Assembly which 
ostensibly served as a student governing body. It provided 150 
persons with formal positions, working іп a dozen subgroups. (See 
Student Assembly and Committees, under Student Organizations 
and Social Roles, Appendix A.) Its network or organizations, its 
authority and influence reached into every aspect of the school. 

Other groups such as the school newspaper, Girls’ Athletic 
Association, and the Yearbook staff all had many functions. No 
attempt has been made to itemize the diverse functions of stu- 
dent organizations or to suggest that all of the functions are 
similarly fulfilled by each, The focus of the study, rather, has 
been to demonstrate one general function which all organizations 
served: to provide the members a means for defining their social 
Status within the informal system of the school. 

A major hypothesis of the study was that the system of stu- 
dent organizations as a whole functioned to define the status 
relationships of the informal system, For the individual it was 
a means for defining his social position, 

Individually and collectively the organizations functioned 
in the following ways: 

1. They served as the matrices of interaction in which the 
individual competed with his peers for the rewards of 
the system, 

2. They incorporated a scheme of values which conferred 
prestige on the incumbents of the various statuses, and 
arranged the organizations into a prestige hierarchy. 
These values set specific criteria for conferring prestige 
(e.g, beauty, intelligence, virtue, physical prowess, 
artistic talent, and others), 

3. They furnished a system of symbolic rewards which 
served to legitimate and perpetuate the prestige of the 
participants; these included certificates, pins, medals, 
letter awards, and citations presented with appropriate 
ritual, 

4. The hierarchial character of the system provided a ve- 
hicle for mobility in which the statuses of varying pres- 


tige rank served as Stepping stones to statuses of higher 
rank. 
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5. Its organization represented varying degrees of openness 
and closure of membership commensurate with their pres- 
tige and the intensity of competition for positions. 

The manner in which groups were utilized to improve the so- 
cial standing of the office holders in one of the more prominent 
groups is shown in the following account of a boy cheerleader. 
According to the ranking in Table 14, p. 61, it was one of the 
elite status-conferring organizations. The group’s continuous 
visibility (performing in conjunction with the school’s athletic 
heroes) was the basis of the esteem in which the office of cheer- 
leader was held. 


This year there are seven cheerleaders, six of whom are girls 
with yours truly as the seventh, Cheerleaders are elected either 
by the school or by the Pep Club according to the wishes of the 
club. From this year hence, the cheerleaders will be elected by 
the Pep Club. 

Qualifications this year and years previous to this were rather 
simple and few in number. You needed to be at least a sophomore 
in school. You had to be in good with the major part of the school. 
You were naturally judged on your leading ability and mostly ap- 
pearance. By appearance, | mean less the physical build, although 
this it very important, and more the man-made or beauty parlor 
beauty. This consists of your success in conforming to the dress 
standards and for girls their success in hiding the fact that they 
use cosmetics other than lipstick. 

If you take this year’s group of cheerleaders as an example 
you will find that each is either well dressed and attractive, 
very popular with the group or was а cheerleader from last year. 
Take for example the group which was elected this year. 


Halla А cheerleader from last year. Popular with girls through 

Owder: her activity in the Girls’ Athletic Association. 

Sally Considered by boys as very attractive, She is very well 

Plenty: dressed, goes steady, popular through her activity as 
frequent hostess, member of the Girls’ Athletic Associ- 
ation, and very active in other organizations. She was 
sure to win, 

Sadie Very attractive and popular with girls in the lower group. 

Perkins: She was not considered as having a very good chance. 
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Smiley Not considered very attractive but very popular with girls 

Freunds:through her activity in Girls’ Athletic Association. She 
was also active in several other groups. 

Hasty Hasty has average popularity, maybe a liitle better with 

Hood: the girls.Is a fair dresser and considered attractive. She 
smokes and drinks a lot, at least she is always saying 
50. She was not expected to win. 

Flora Considered attractive and a fair dresser. Goes out with 

Good: several different fellows. She was a cheerleader from 
last year and was probably elected because of that. 


The practice is to elect one boy and the rest girls. It is almost 
impossible to get boys to try out, 

The official purpose of the cheerleader is to make up and lead 
cheers, keep the students backing the team and set an example 
for good sportsmanship at games, 

Cheerleading gives you some prestige. You appear often in 
front of the school. You become important during games. It was 
interesting to note there was only one cheerleader that didn't 
make the Yearbook Queen’s Court, the highest honor that girls 
at Wabash aspire to. 

We developed some very close relationships during the weekly 
practices. These practices are devoted half to actual cheering, 
the other half to horseplay and mostly very complete up-to-date, 
and sometimes terrifically true gossip. When one member wasn’t 
there they were usually torn apart. | made it my business to be at 
every practice. | recall Flora’s being put on the rack a dozen 
times for smoking during games, missing cheers, flirting with 
fellows from the other school and sitting apart from the group. 

| was particularly good at insulting, making fun of, and gen- 
erally degrading the girls this year. This was not serious con- 
flict. | was always on the offensive making the girls throw curses 
back in defense. If they, all six of them, would have made an at- 
tack on me, | would have been lost. Most of the conflict was in 
fun. There was never serious conflict because someone always 
broke it up. 

There were also many things to unite us into a very close 
group. Our mutual discomfort in those hot Sweaters, or fatigue 
after cheering for two games, our anger at the crowd when they 
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would refuse to cheer, our delight when the stands would roar out 
and cheer with us, and when under criticism we were all seniors 
and cheerleaders and the best of friends. 

In a nutshell, cheerleaders get prestige, become members of 
an exclusive group, get a good deal of fun and feeling of impor- 
tance for cheering, get to attend every game free, become an au- 
thority of why or why didn’t the team win, become well acquainted 
with the teams, usually attend parties given for the team, and get 
an award at the end of the year in front of the whole school. 

At the end of the year each cheerleader receives a type of 
letter which is not put on a coat or sweater but put on a V-neck 
slipover and is worn only as part of your cheerleading uniform. 
Cheerleaders get a small picture in the Yearbook. 

The biggest reward is how the group meets your cheering; if 
met with approval, cheering itself is a big reward, But if your 
clothes, your idea of the job, or general reputation displease 
them, you are a constant object of ridicule. 

Abcynthia Blair, although considered very attractive, very 
well dressed, and very popular, didn't get her award because 
she missed too many games. There was little or no group grumb- 
ling. 

Halla and | were at the top of the squad. We were very strong 
because of our dual authority. We were expected to call the cheers 
at the games, give the lead count and be the first to quiet or pep 
up the crows. This had more or less become accepted, since we 
were both cheerleaders from last year. 

Earlier we had decided not to have any elected captain. The 
fact that Halla was President of the Pep Club gave her an added 
prestige. | had battles with all of them at one time or another 
during the year. 

Halla and | were quite put out at Hasty one night when she at- 
tempted to start the cheers and was insistent about which cheers 
we should do. Not only did this getting out of place mess up the 
timing, but her arguments delayed the cheers. She was attempting 
to overthrow us and become the unofficial captain of the squad. 

Halla was not one to be thrown over so easily, She waited until 
Hasty made a mistake, and then, with this added embarrassment 
had no trouble setting her up for the thrust which | was to deliver. 
| did it in the form of selecting a cheer Hasty never did right. Af- 
ter the cheer and her mistakes were over, | said quite politely, 
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“Why don’t you practice more often?” She then felt the pressure 
and gave up trying. Halla and | were left sitting on top. 

| received the most abuse, the most ridicule when | made a 
mistake, and the most criticism throughout the year in order to 
upset me. But through the dominant position of the male, | con- 
tinued to crack the whip of authority. | was on very good personal 
relationship with most of them. | mean І had contacts other than 
cheerleading. 

If a person is not successful in his position, he is shifted to 
become the object of ridicule. If he does not change, then he gets 
typed. For example, one member was the “dumbo” of our group. 
We all knew this and so did everyone else. Her behavior, the dumb, 
uninformed, scatterbrained type, was accepted of her because she 
was in the basement of our group. If | failed in my job as co-leader, 
| would be replaced to suit my behavior. 

A cheerleader can never sit still; he must leap to his feet, and 
yell at the top of his lungs at each and every progress of play and 
when the team loses a yard or two points groan in despair. 

All the cheers are symbols of the fascist activity of creating 
mass reaction and destroying individual expression, the uniform 
sweats you dry, It is composed of a white shirt, a white V-neck 
slip-over sweater, a pair of midnight blue gabardine slacks, tat- 
tered to 16" for a boy and down to 14 for a girl, white sweat socks, 
and black and white saddles with the red rubber sole. 

The cheerleaders are elected by the Pep Club, therefore, the 
whole school has cut down on the amount of prestige they give 
us. Girls seem interested in the cheerleaders and our activity, 
but to the boys it just exists or is something else to criticize or 
ridicule. 

The cheerleaders are more easily put into the team group. We 
are supposed to be the best in the school. We represent the school 
in competition against other schools. We practice and are given 
athletic type awards. Being a cheerleader gives you great drag 
with parents and with outsiders, but | would say the cheerleaders 
are regarded as above average socially and that is about all. 

The cheerleader's job is one continuous ritual filled with sym- 
bols and governed by uniform dress. A cheerleader is supposed to 
be а peppy little thing full of smiles and pure ideas of sportsman- 
ship with perfect manners. From his mouth in a constant flow, 
come cute little cheers - - “Wabash, Wabash, here's your lunch, - - 
BAT ІТ.” 
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The above account suggests the significance which the posi- 
tion of cheerleader held for affecting the social position of the 
individual participant. Further, it shows the prestige acquired 
through the position was by no means a mechanical consequence 
of holding the position. The manner in which the role was per- 
formed was of extreme importance. Success was governed by the 
extent to which the leader fulfilled the expectation of his peers. 
Intense competition attended the activity surrounding these high- 
ly valued positions, and the cheerleader group served to advance 
the members’ careers in other school activities. 


SOCIAL PARTICIPATION AND SOCIAL STATUS 


Students were well aware of the relationship between partici- 
pation in activities and their social prestige. Participation in 
clubs was an accessory but not a sufficient basis for achieving 
high social status since it was possible to achieve prominence 
by other means. We have already noted that students derived their 
status from some type of valued participation whether in grade 
achievement, student activities, or through purely informal ac- 
tivities. This interrelationship is discussed in Chapter VI. Here 
we are concerned with the connection between participation in 
student organizations and social position. 

The most important influence in the actions of students to- 
ward the various organizations and their respective offices was 
the extreme range in value which they placed on them. Valuation 
was based primarily on the degree of visibility (i.e., numbers 
viewing) and performance of valued functions. Table 14, p. 61, 
shows the prestige ranking of the 50 organizations, separate 
ratings for boys and girls, the combined ratings for both, and 
assigned rank weights. (See also the discussion of the Method 
of Student Organization Rating and the Scale for Rating Student 
Organizations, Appendix A.) 

The five criteria of valuation on which the organizations were 
ranked was developed from the suggestions of a panel of 12th 
grade students. It suggests the nature and function of the scheme 
of values underlying the social system. (See explanation for Stu- 
dent Organization Rating Scale, Appendix A.) 

1. Service, including entertainment value 

2. Recognition and distinction for the individual 
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3. Rewards, including letters, pins, certificates, and personal 

satisfactions from rights and privileges 

4. Power, including influence over individuals and organiza- 

tions 

5. Scarcity of positions, and the intensity of competition nec- 

essary to achieve them 

According to this scheme of values the top ranking position 
of the Student Assembly is understandable. (See Table 14.) In- 
tense competition in school-wide elections for its top offices as 
well as their public duties gave it high visibility. Its meetings 
were held during school hours and the necessity for frequent ex- 
cuse from class for assembly duties was among many important 
and prized privileges. Beginning as a weak and somewhat despised 
organization seven years previously, the Student Assembly had 
evolved in prestige and influence to the top position where even 
the school’s athletic heroes sought its offices as a final legiti- 
mation of high status. 

Equally understandable is the high position of the basketball 
team based on the selection of position through severe competi- 
tion, and its performance before a large school and community 
audience for . whom, by tradition, basketball was the most popu- 
lar sport. Conversely, the Rifle Club, an intramural activity in 
which the members performed on a range restricted to members 
only, ranked thirtieth on the list. 

The highest rated groups were those in which there was high 
visibility in the performance of the offices. Visibility alone, how- 
ever, was not sufficient; collecting tickets for a basketball game 
was visible, but not particularly valued, This fact points up the 
relationship between scarcity and the degree of competition for 
the office. Organizations whose memberships and positions were 
achieved through competition which placed a premium on special 
capacities, rated high; purely voluntary organizations did not. 

Some value differences by sex may be noted by comparing the 
prestige ratings of boys and girls in Table 14. Girls rated about 
the same as boys those organizations in which they shared some 
participation. On the other hand, the girls rated considerably lower 
those groups in which they shared in spectator participation: base- 
ball, track, wrestling, tennis, golf, and the Outdoor Club. 

Typically girls’ organizations such as the Girls’ Athletic As- 
sociation rated high. Other groups which girls rated higher than 
boys were Orchestra and Junior Red Cross. Some coeducational 
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TABLE 14 
PRESTIGE RANK OF THE FIFTY STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS OF WA- 
BASH HIGH SCHOOL SHOWING RANKING BY FIFTY TWELFTH GRADE 
GIRLS, FIFTY TWELFTH GRADE BOYS, AND COMBINED RANKING 
WITH ASSIGNED RANK WEIGHTS. STUDENT RATINGS, MAY, 1950. 
себе Boys’ Combined Rank 
а ў 
Student PUR: C e pomme d governing re re N 
body) 


1 2 1 5 
Varsity Basketball 3 1 2 5 
Varsity Football 5 3 3 5 
National Honor Society 4 8 4 5 
Cheer Leaders 2 9 5 5 
Crest Coronation (Yearbook Queen’ a Coane 7 6 5 
Varsity Baseball п 4 7 4 
Crest Staff (Yearbook Staff) 9 5 8 4 
Varsity Track 14 6 9 4 
Senior Play Cast Я, 13 10 4 
Junior Prom Committee 8 12 п 4 
Scoop Staff (School Newspaper) 7 п 12 4 
Mixed Chorus 10 14 13 4 
Varsity Wrestling 20 10 14 4 
Girls’ Athletic Association 12 19 15 3 
Senior Dramatics Club 16 15 16 3 
School Band 15 18 17 3 
“В” Basketball 18 16 18 3 
School Orchestra 13 23 19 3 
Quill & Scroll (Honorary Publications) 19 21 20 3 
Junior Ring Committee 22 17 21 3 
“В” Football 21 22 22 3 
Varsity Tennis 28 20 23 3 
“T-13" (Honorary Girls’ Athletic) 23 26 24 3 
Pep Club 27 24 25 2 
Junior Dramatics 25 28 26 2 
Junior Rotarians 24 33 27 Д 
Junior Town Meeting 26 32 28 2 
Bowling Club 30 27 29 2 
Rifle Club 29 30 30 2 
Projection Staff 31 29 31 2 
Varsity Golf 37 25 32 2 
Intramural Basketball 40 31 33 2 
Drum Majorettes 34 35 34 2 
Stage Crew 33 37 35 2 
Gym Assistants 32 42 36 2 
Office Assistants 35 41 37 2 
Chess Club 49 48 38 2 
Art Club 39 39 39 1 
Intramural Volleyball 41 36 40 1 
Diversified Occupations(VocationalClub) 43 38 41 1 
Student World Federalist 36 45 42 1 
Intramural Tennis 44 40 43 1 
Library Club 42 4 44 1 
Junior Red Cross 38 46 45 1 
Roller Skating Club 45 43 46 1 
Outdoor Club 50 34 47 1 
Pencil Pushers (Creative Writing 47 47 48 1 
Riding Club (Horseback Riding) 46 49 49 ы 


Knitting Club 48 50 50 
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organizations were ranked about equally by both sexes; among 
them were: Crest Coronation, Quill and Scroll, Pep Club, Movie 
Projection Club, Stage Crew, Chess Club, Art Club, Roller Skating 
and Riding Club. 

Other sex differences in valuation can be noted by further ex- 
amination of the ratings in Table 14, Interesting to note is the 
high degree of agreement between the ratings of boys and girls. 
The combined rankings of both boys and girls based on mean scale 
values vary but slightly from those of either sex. 

The students’ ratings show: 

1. the high value placed on athletics 

2. sex differences in values 

3. the relationship between visibility and prestige 

4. the tremendous range in the prestige-conferring ability of 

the various organizations, 
In effect, the ratings reflect the values of the youth culture insofar 
as it relates to the system of student organizations, 

Directly related to the ratings of the organizations was the pres- 
tige-conferring capacity of their various offices and the correspond- 
ing motivation of students to occupy them, Positions in the most 
prestigeful groups were intensely sought, and competition to fill 
them was a major preoccupation for a majority of students. We have 
noted above the manner in which each position contributed its 
share toward the general social status of the individual. 


THE “BIG WHEEL” 


A sufficient accumulation of prestige warranted the title "big 
wheel," a supreme title conferred on the highest in prestige for 
both sexes, In line with the rating of organizations, among boys 
the sources of *big wheel" status were primarily athletic achieve- 
ments, As Waller noted, ".. . of all activities, athletics is the chief 
and most satisfactory. It is the most flourishing and the most re- 
vered culture pattern." 

It is doubtful whether the nonathlete among boys ever achieved 
fully acknowledged "big wheel" status. The athletic elite, which 
acted as the final arbiter of status, did not conceive it possible. 
Although the primary focus of "big wheel* was athletic, the gen- 
eral scheme of values served as a basis from which it was de- 
rived through participation in all kinds of groups; and by dint of 
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extreme effort, achievements in other than athletic spheres were 
combined to produce the “big wheel” or near “big wheel.” 

The “big wheel” label denoted a pattern of expected behavior 
as well as the status of the student who had “arrived” through his 
success in organized activities. The perspective of the “big 
wheel” depended somewhat on the position of the person in the 
social system. The following statements on the “big wheel” from 
different perspectives in the Wabash system show the dynamic 
pattern of the social role. The first is by a self-styled “big wheel,” 
a 12th grade boy (12A14, Figure 4, p. 13). 


Everyone enjoys privileges but none intends to take advantage 
of them, although | feel that sometiiaes | do. І am a necessary mem- 
ber of the choir, and | am afraid that | take advantage most of the 
time. І'т constantly absent or late to class. 

Today was a typical example. At 1:07 | strolled into class 
without a word and took my seat. І thought that Andrews wouldn't 
say anything, but he stopped and asked me for an excuse. | gave 
my usual simple answer of, “Why, am | late?" He says, "Are you 
late? Seven minutes!" To this | just said, “Oh, do you want me to 
get an excuse?" He gives up and we go on singing without my 
giving any sort of reason for being late. 

If | am just a minute or less after the bell, | just nod to him 
as | go in and he lets me go. What are the kids' reactions? They 
all think it's a big joke. Some girls come out with, *big wheel," 
so | may hear it. This annoys me to be called *big wheel." 

Of course everyone likes to be thought of as a "big wheel" 
but they don't want people to know that they think they are *big 
wheels." Just being a good guy and friends with everyone means 
more to me than being a “big wheel.” Who are the “big wheel" 
seniors? | think | am one, since | have carried on many more 
activities than anyone else. 

A list of my activities since my freshman year are: 


Office or Group Grades 
Major office in Student Assembly 12 
Social Committee 12 
Assembly Committee 12 
Guidance Council Chairman 12 


Guidance Team 
Choir 9, 10, 11, 12 
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Boys’ Octet 11,312 
Double Octet 12 
Junior Rotarians 12 
Rifle Club 12 
Pep Club 12 
Radio Club 9 
Varsity Football 1 
“В” Basketball 9 
Baseball ДО, 12 
Intramural Tennis | 11, 12 
Intramural Basketball 11,12 
Intramural Track 12 
Representative to National Youth Conference п 
Representative to Boys’ State п 
Yearbook Staff 12 
Yearbook Queen Escort 12 


These are the reasons | include myself. Those who are equal- 
ly big or bigger in my opinion are listed in the order of importance. 


Rudy, Milton, Myers, Sampson, Myself, Martin, Gusfield, Ball, and 
Franklin, 


This is a statement of an 11th grade girl who used to be а mem- 
ber of the prominent clique, but has moved out of contact. Her ac- 
count of the “big wheel” shows her awareness of the relationship 
between organized group participation and general status in the 
group. It also shows the interrelationship between formal group 
and informal group participation, 

A person’s popularity is based somewhat on how many clubs, 
Sports or committees you participate in, This isn’t all you need 
to be popular, though. You need a good personality and you have 
to run around with the right clique. 

There are many people who participate in lots of school activ- 
ities that are liked by very few people. On the whole, you become 
acquainted with many more people and teachers when you belong 
to a wide spread of clubs and activities. The under classmen look 
up to seniors more | think if they are active around the school, 
especially the boys who are on the football or basketball team. 
They consider these boys an equivalent to a god, in other words, 
a "big wheel"; 

Many of the students who are chosen by the teachers to be on 
Yearbook or Bugle and many of the Student Assembly committees 
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were very mischosen. They are on so many different things that 
they think they don’t have to work on any of them; they can just 
stand around and “supervise.” | don’t imagine the teachers re- 
alize it. 

There are a lot of kids who really want to be on these things 
but the teachers just get in a rut and choose the same people 
year after year just because they don’t want to be bothered with 
showing somebody new how things run. They pick the same bunch 
of kids for everything and they don’t do as good a job because 
they know that they will get chosen the next year anyway so why 
should they worry. So | guess your school success is based on 
how many clubs and committees you have beside your picture in 
the Yearbook. 


An 11th grade girl who used to be a member of the clique of 
girls and who now date the "big wheels” contrasts “wheels” and 
"nonwheels." 


The wheels, or more popular - - actually not always the most 
popular but those who have the most influence through their lead- 
ership abilities -- students think that a senior girl should date 
the most popular boys. It helps to go steady with a "wheel"; one 
should dress nicely, not necessarily in all cashmere sweaters, 
but in style and neatly. You should make farily good grades, or 
don't advertise it if you don't. 

The more organizations you belong to, the better. It helps if 
you can get the family car occasionally, but it is not nearly as 
important as it is to a boy. Your looks do not mean much, but 
the most important thing is to date, and you must date the “right” 
boys, those accepted by the right clique. Just by dating the 
“wrong” boy, you can ruin your standing with the “crowd.” 


The "nonwheels" students are the ordinary people who аге 
not leaders, Some of them dress just as nicely, look just as good, 
but simply do not have the leadership of those who “run” the 
school. These are the people who the rules are made for and who 
sit back and follow the leader or simply lose interest in school 
and do not follow the leader. 

As a rule these students think it is very nice to be a “wheel” 
and they sit back and say that it is because “she has money” 
that she is very popular and on all the committees. Or because 
she dresses way above average or is very pretty. But | don’t 
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believe this is it at all. It is usually because these people are 
smart enough to, or rather have the type of leadership personali- 
ty, to become the leaders while the others merely watch. 

These “nonwheels” expect a senior girl to be up to their per- 
sonal standards in order to be friends with them, They usually 
don’t judge people by their clothes, or the number of dates, (and 
with whom) but rather by their personalities. When they are fresh- 
men they might, but by the time a girl has become a senior she 
knows whether she is a leader or not and usually, but not always, 
she accepts the fact that she will most probably not date the most 
popular boy in school and so either dates out of school or dates 
some boy in school who is not the most popular either. 

But not all senior girls are like this. Some of them still sit 
around waiting from some miracle to happen whereby they become 
very popular and date the “wheel” they have a crush on, thus be- 
coming popular and accepted by all the leaders, they think. They 
“hang around” the girls they envy, hoping to become part of the 
clique they admire. 

So you have two types, those who expect the senior girl to be 
very popular, and those who expect them to be ordinary, like them- 
selves, those who, while not leaders, want their “friends” to be 
leaders in order to help themselves, and those who are friends 
with those who are more on their own level, and who are really 


friends, 


An intellectually oriented “nonwheel” 10th grade boy (10A14, 
Figure 2, p. 9) shows the varying degrees of envy, approval, and 
resentment which were frequently shown toward “big wheels.” 


It seems to me that the big wheel has to be a member of some 
clique. This clique is usually headed by a member with outstand- 
ing athletic prowess. With the boys that are not in this clique, 
these people are not very well liked. It seems that if the girls 
are {па clique then the boys they go with will hang around to- 
gether. 

The girls claim they don’t like the boys to swear before them 
but they continue to go with the same boys all the time. | feel 
that a person has little chance of becoming a “big wheel” with- 
out the clique to support him, There may be a fellow that еуегу- 
one agrees is nice but he із not the “big wheel.” The “big wheel” 
is the person who shows off before others. He has no respect for 
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others, the only reason he has followers is because these people 
start believing that he is a nice guy and there is “prestige” con- 
nected with his group and they stick with him. 

° There are, of course, cliques that are not composed of “big 
wheels” but these are made of friends who are not seeking rec- 
ognition. Most of the "big wheels" do not spend much time on 
studies. In fact, they think they come to school for social pleas- 
vre and they dislike a teacher's attempt to teach them something. 

The followers that surround the *big wheel" are people who 
do not think for themselves. Anything suggested to them is all 
right even if it may be wrong. The “big wheels" in the girls seem 
to be the ones who date "the big wheels" in the boys. 

The *big wheels" on either side have time to be connected 
with “nonwheels” and apparently think of them as below them- 
selves, A lot of "big wheels" are bullies and they take advantage 
of a smaller person. There are, however, a good many “big wheels 
who are liked by many.These are the people who will associate 
with others and are not so overbearing. But this must be taken 
into consideration. 

There are a good many people who are liked in their class but 
they aren't "big wheels" because they have no way of exhibiting 
themselves before the school. This is why athletes are usually 
the ones to be "big wheels." 


The "big wheel" role functions in the social system were: 

1. a sex model for upward social mobility 

2. to stabilize status striving of those who have “arrived” 

3. a base for ascribed rights and privileges 

4. to give informal sanction to formal achievements 

5. to limit the number in the elite group in order to maintain 
its exclusive character 

6. to provide a leadership elite which defined patterns of be- 
havior in the youth culture which lacked clearly defined 
guides. 


THE QUEEN ROLE 


Girls were "big wheels" too, and the most prized *big wheel” 
status of all was formalized in the position Queen of the Year- 
book. The Queen was crowned in a public ceremony called the 
Yearbook Coronation, the major social function of the school year. 
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The social careers of 12th grade girls were climaxed' with the 
election of the Queen who was selected by a school-wide vote 
from a slate of nine candidates nominated by the senior boys. 

The eight candidates who were not chosen Queen served as 
Maids of the Queen's Court. 

The Queen's throne was a slippery place, made so by the 
intense competition for the office with accompanying risks in 
the social capital for any aspirant who chose to compete for the 
honor and failed. There were those who preferred less prestige 
and the security in number which the court of eight maids provided, 
rather than the queenship, a less secure position held singly in 
isolated splendor. 

Functioning as a model for behavior among girls throughout the 
school, the office of Queen was highly selective in the social type 
that achieved it. Its behaviorial counterpart, the *Queen Role," 
integrated a complex set of expectations centered in the primary 
values of the adolescent female sex role: namely, beauty, approved 
dress, moral character, democratic personality, scholastic achieve- 
ment, exercise of influence, and school service. These were em- 
bodied in the Queen role as the most approved social model of the 
girl graduate. 

As a type the Queen had to be "sweet and natural in appear- 
ance," to have beauty, "prettiness," or at least “good looks." 

She must be physically attractive, but not "sexy"; careful in 
tasteful grooming and appearance; not "cheap in make-up"; well, 
but not expensively dressed according to the approved pattern: 
and not “showy” nor a style setter in dress. Democratic behavior 
ranked high in the requirements for the Queen; it was necessary 
for her to be *friendly to everyone and not snobbish," and equal- 
ly popular with boys and girls. Clique membership was a liabili- 
ty, for many a girl had wrecked her hopes by exclusiveness in 
her associations. 

The Queen type had to be datable but usually did not “go 
steady* unless she dated a politically useful boy, who tended 
to be a casual or “nondater.” A middle ground between too much 
and too little success with boys had to be maintained, or else she 
alienated both boys and girls. Better still, she had to lean in the 
direction of "a girls’ girl,” for Queens were heavily supported by 
the Girls’ Athletic Association, 

The following observation of a 12th grade boy from the "big 
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wheel” set spells out the importance of *good looks” and demo- 
cratic behavior in the choice of Queen. 


Girls can't play for it too seriously. At the first of the year 
when they are nice to you, you must say, "You're alright kid; 
you get my vote." Boys don’t take it seriously like the girls do. 
Comes time to elect, you must pick the ten you like and vote 
one of them Queen. The power of the senior boys to nominate 
gives them considerable power over the girls. 

Take the Queen for this year. Violet didn't go steady. We 
realized that none of our girls in our crowd would make it, so 
we concentrated on a girl who didn't date, who would be a nice 
girl to represent the school. 

We wanted someone we could be proud of. Even though Pritty 
Plenty was in our crowd, | voted for Violet. So did all the rest 
of the fellows in our bunch. Pritty had the looks but is less the 
Queen type. We wanted someone who was sweet, who had con- 
tributed a lot to the school. 

We wanted to be able to see her picture in the yearbook - - 
something we could be proud of. She had to be someone who was 
in good with everyone, but not involved in any clique. Violet was 
not identified with any clique. She was probably the most unani- 
mous choice that was ever made. There are not many like her. 
She played the game so well that she doesn't know she was play- 
ing it. Even the girls thought she was the best choice. 


The moral character of the Queen had to be above reproach. 
Drinking, smoking, and profanity were disapproved unless in- 
dulged with discretion. Virtue, and unquestioned virtue, was a 
major qualification. Girls who were *cheap" need not aspire. 

In effect, the role of Queen functioned as the supreme arbi- 
ter of morals and custodian of virtue; those girls were selected 
for this highest distinction who most conformed to the standards 
of approved conduct for the adolescent female. Rigid standards, 
not commonly applied to all girls, unwittingly controlled those 
who would be Queen. The following statement of a 12th grade 
boy, a powerful member of the *big wheels," represents a more 
conservative view than that held by most of his group. Since he 
was easily the most influential member of his class (note his 
position, 12A31, Figure 4, p. 13), his attitude governing the se- 
lection of candidates for Queen is important. 
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It has been shown through previous years that a girl who sud- 
denly realizes that she is a senior, and maybe her chances for 
Yearbook honors are not so good, will suddenly become quite 
"buddy-buldy" with everyone possible. І am thinking of one 
particular year, when three senior girls just before nominations 
were made threw a big party, "everybody was invited." This farce 
was complete when not one of the three girls was even considered 
in the polling. 

Believe it or not, when senior boys gather to make their choices, 
they go on the basis of what the girl has done for the school for 
four years, not the last year when she makes a last ditch stand 
for popularity, This may be an almost subconscious act, but it 
occurs nevertheless. 

This is more true now than it was around 1944, which proves 
that as most things do, the standard for which the queen and her 
maids are chosen, varies every year. There has been a trend from 


just looks and popularity to a combination of looks, popularity, 
and service, 


Below are several statements describing the cultural pattern 
of the Queen role written by girls whose various degrees of en- 
chantment or disenchantment reflect the perspective from which 
they view it. The first is by a 12th grade girl (12B18, Figure 8, 
р. 21) who successfully achieved the position of Maid of the 


Queen's Court, an honor likewise achieved in another year by 
her sister. 


Here at Wabash High the idea of an Annual Coronation has 
flowered to the extent of what most would call a tradition. The 
idea of the Coronation pops up at some time or another. Many 
strive for the honor of being on the Queen's Court, yet wish to 
give no outward appearance of doing so, Let us take some ex- 
amples of different types of girls from this year. 

First was Abie, who has been Coronation conscious since the 
beginning of high school. She has an older sister who made the 
court when she was a senior. Therefore she was expected to make 
it too, so she starts her upward climb at freshman level. She was 
very friendly throughout her four years and took on as many extra- 
curricular activities as she could, She worked hard but had only 
one goal in mind and the friendships she had gained were artificial. 

Second there was Beatrice. Beatrice was a member of the “big 
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wheel” society which had been popular throughout school. She was 
attractive, owned better than average clothes, and had many dates. 
She was rather conceited and certain she would make the court. It 

was in the bag. 

Although she told the friends in her group that she expected 
the honor in order to make them envious, secretly she was sort 
of worried, so she becomes overly sweet and gushy to everyone 
in order to make a good impression. Because of this sudden 
friendliness, students became suspicious of her motives and a 
feeling of resentment was created, 

And last but not least was Constance who was naturally 
friendly because she wanted to be and did extra work not for 
recognition but because she wished to help her school and 
others. Naturally she thought of the Coronation but did not 
expect to make the Queen’s Court of the Coronation because 
she felt the honor would automatically go the popular “big 
wheel.” She did not push her attention on people or act overly 
friendly. 

The actions of these three girls were governed entirely by 
how they inwardly felt others saw them. Because of talk and 
teasing about the Queenship, these groups were groping for a 
standard to act upon as far as friendship was concerned. Groups 
Abbie and Constance were self-conscious about speaking to peo- 
ple for fear of being teased and being accused of doing it with 
only one motive in mind. 

If they didn’t speak, they were considered stuck-up. There- 
fore, they were in the middle of the stream and spoke only to 
their best friends. It was better to be considered “stuck-up” than 
to be accused of being “two-faced.” Now Beatrice was so wrapped 
up in herself that she was unaware of this problem and continued 
to be overly friendly. 

As the time for nomination approached, any tactics were used. 
You might say it was looked upon in this way. All is fair in love 
and war and getting a place on the Coronation Court, Of course, 
Constance did not use such tactics. The very best of friends be- 
gan to tell tales which they had profoundly promised never to re- 
lease. Often false rumors were spread in order to destroy confi- 
dence. The boiling point was reached about three days before 
nomination and then almost anything happened. 

Nomination is based on friendliness, personality, dating abili- 
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ty, and service to the school. By the judgment day everyone had 
chosen the nine girls they expected would make the Court. When 
it was announced, the atmosphere was one of surprise, for many 
expected Beatrice, who was so sure of herself, to make it while 
Constance and others like her had made it, which was not ex- 
pected, 

For nomination one cannot be judged on any one of the afore- 
said characteristics but they must be intermingled in order to fill 
the objective. One is of little value without the other. Also, one 
must assume a role of naturalness, no sudden friendly spurt. 

During the days between nomination and election, the nominees 
had the hardest time of their lives. Of course, they were expected 
to wear a пате tag. The way everyone stared at you, you felt as 
if it was a prison number. Then you are confronted with the nick- 
name, “Queenie,” which is quite embarrassing because you don't 
know how you are expected to react. 


Girls “hoped” to be Queen, but they definitely worked to 
“make the Coronation Court ” as hard as boys worked to “make” 
the basketball team; girls differed in their covertness rather than 
in the intensity of their striving. 

Because of the hidden nature of the struggle, it was regulated 
only by informal rules and expectations which operated as a high- 
ly unstable control over the competition and as a source of ten- 
sion among girls who were presumed to be candidates. 

The next statement by a less successful 11th grade girl 
(11B33, Figure 7, p. 19) shows her early disenchantment with 
the competition for Queen and the rationalization which accom- 
panied her new adjustment. 


In my Freshman year | attended Waterville High School, and 
| don’t believe | thought anything about being a Queen. But in 
my sophomore year when | came to Wabash, one of the first 
things that | noticed was the girls in my class and their desire 
to be on the Court. 

The first day at school | heard a discussion of who in 1951 
would be on the Coronation Court. Various girls were named, so 
| thought | was as likely a candidate as any of them. So a girl 
friend and | set out to be popular, 

This friend and | gave pajama parties to help make the girls 
like us. When the day was over, we would get together and add 
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up our progress. Such things were included: what older boys had 
asked us for a date, or had talked to us? If any popular boy in our 
class talked to us or acted interested, what things could we do or 
say that would attract favorable attention from him? 

When we did get dates, with older boys particularly, we tried 
in a subtle way to have them ask us to go steady. We also tried 
to be friends with the girls whom we had heard would be 1951 
Crest Court candidates. Then we tried to join every club we 
could, so it would look like we had done a lot for the school. 

We also tried to become cheerleaders. My girl friend made it. 
We had as many dates as we could get with boys our own age who 
were the school’s heroes. We were continually trying to impress 
and we flirted with any boy that could help us on the Coronation 
Court. 

Later that year | met and started going with Bob Hires, and | 
decided to stop this silly act as | wanted to be myself and have 
Bob like me. We went steady for nine or ten months and during 
this time | changed а lot. І no longer desired to be on the Court. 
| wanted to be liked because | was a nice person and | set about 
to get the friendship of the girls | had ignored before, and to make 
friends wherever | could. 

When | decided to be myself instead of some real popular girl 
and a big flirt, | had more friends; and since | stopped going with 
Bob | have more dates, and a lot more fun than | ever had any 
other time in my life. 

| suppose that if | could be on the Coronation Court it would 
be nice but | would not act like some girls in my class for any- 
thing. There are in the large clique some girls who would stop at 
nothing to get on the Court. These girls have the lowest moral 
standards | have ever heard about. Also they lie, cheat, and spread 
wild-wicked gossip about other girls that almost makes you sick 
to hear. They try to snatch dates with boys who go steady to im- 
press upon other boys how desirable they are. 

These boys are sure innocent, or else they don't care because 
several of these girls go with them only because it will mean be- 
ing nominated. Also this low standard of morals is being picked 
up by the freshmen girls because they look up to the senior girls 
for approval and want to date older boys. 

These are the reasons why most of the senior girls no longer 
desire Yearbook Court, because if you make the Court everyone 
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concludes you have gone the limits to secure the honor. The Queen 
is an exception to this; she is usually a very deserving girl. 


Another source of strain in personal relationships and a source 
of conflict for girls was the contradiction in the role expectations 
of Queen and Maids. Contrary expectations were defined for the 
same situations. Some of the dilemmas which girls face may be 
seen from the following opposing expectations: 

(11B7, Figure 7, p. 19): 

In your senior year, if you're half-way popular at all, everyone 
thinks that you think that you're going to be on the Court. You live 
with that coronation ordeal from the time you’re a freshman until 
the time it comes in your senior year. If you've always been natu- 
rally friendly all your life, when you're a freshman it's advisable 
to turn clam, because you'll be branded as "trying to get оп the 
court already." If you're quiet and people think you're friendlier 
as your senior year approaches, you're in for it. 

This whole idea is absurd. | don't think when the idea origi- 
nated they expected it to turn into anything as "important" as it 
is. Unfortunately, however, there are people who do work to get 
on it. It means quite a bit to some girls and they do make an ef- 
fort to get this honor. Of course, it's quite a compliment to be a 
maid or queen, but it isn't worth all the torture or conniving some 
people go through. 

Also | think less of it now than | did in my freshman year be- 
cause of different people that have been on it that | don't hold 
too high an opinion of, and then there are some wonderful girls 
that should have definitely been on it. Some people take it so 
seriously that | think they should either do away with it, or have 
a number of queens and attendants during the year such as foot- 
ball, basketball, Harvest, Valentine, etc. Then there wouldn't 
be so many hurt feelings. 

However, when the final selection is made and it is an estab- 
lished fact that the boy or girl is a member of the court, all is not 
*peaches and cream." For every year the standards of the class- 
mates of and the community in which the person being honored 
lives are increased. 

Once the crowning is over their job as members of the honor 
court are not over, for they are now a representative member of an 
honor court and furthermore they will always be. Citing only one 
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case with which | am rather familiar, a girl who was a member of 
the court, had, after all the hullabaloo was over, become totally 
indifferent toward school chums and activities. Soon, however, 
the girl was straightened out by one of her closest friends who 
was able to impress upon her the importance of the position which 
had been bestowed upon her and the ever present if not important 
standards which were demanded by the community and the students 
in the school. 

Because any girl who makes the court is therefore recognized 
for her school service, it doesn't make life any easier for her. In 
fact, sometimes things are harder. 


(11835, Figure 7, p. 19): 

| don't think the Crest Queen and Maids should be done away 
with altogether, because although a lot of people are hurt and dis- 
appointed, they may as well be ready for bigger hurts and disap- 
pointments than just not to be a maid for Wabash High School. | 
think the only people who really get hurt are those who have al- 
ways given the impression of being pretty popular, to themselves 
and everyone else, and then do not get it; sometimes they are not 
even nominated. 

But girls, like myself, who realize that they are not the very 
popular ones, are really not hurt because they know they don't 
have a chance, usually, about in their junior year. By this time 
you usually know the impression you have made on the school. 
Naturally one would like to be a maid, but when | think of the 
little | have done for the school | can't see any reason | should 
be at all. Of course, | am envious. That is the one things that is 
bad about the Coronation, though, a lot of girls who have really 
done a lot for the school do not get nominated because they are 
not popular with the right crowd of boys. It depends a lot on the 
senior boys. 

Some years they leave a girl out just because they feel in a 
mean mood, They have tried to date her all year and then they just 
feel that they will show her, and they don't even nominate her. 
This, in my opinion, is the cruel part of it all, because the girl 
and everyone else thinks for sure she will be a maid. The disap- 
pointment is greater to her than it would be to someone like me. 
The girls | know who, like me, are not popular with the boys at 
school don't have hopes so they won't be disappointed; they wish 
they could be but they won't be surprised that they are not. 
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The analysis so far has been concerned with organized group 
participation in relation to the informal social roles of “big wheels,” 
and the Yearbook Queen. We shall now turn our attention to the ex- 


tent of group participation which these motivational models gener- 
ate. 


DIFFERENCES IN GROUP PARTICIPATION 


Efforts to define status through organized activity resulted in 
an extensive range in the extent of participation among individuals 
and among grade and sex groups. Individual rated social participa- 
tion scores were computed for each student. (See the Method of the 
Index of Social Participation in Student Organizations, Appendix A.) 

Sex differences in group participation were slight. Table 15 
shows mean rated social participation by grade and sex. Averages 
for girls generally are slightly higher than for boys; sex differ- 
ences are most marked in grades 11 and 12. Ordinarily girls are 
considered to be more active in organizations than boys, and in 
gross nonevaluated participation they were. A higher per cent 
joined organizations than boys. (See Tables 32 and 33, Appendix 
B.) Measured group participation in Table 15 is rated participation 
(і.е., weighted according to the prestige rating of the organizations 
and their respective offices). Therefore, the mean rated participa- 
tion scores are about equal for both sexes because the greater 


gross participation of girls was offset by the higher value placed 
on boys’ athletics, 


TABLE 15 


MEAN RATED SOCIAL PARTICIPATION SCORES BY GRADE AND SEX 
FOR THE 576 STUDENTS OF WABASH HIGH SCHOOL, 
SCHOOL YEAR 1949—1950* 


Grade Boys Girls Total 
9 21.9 21.6 21.8 

10 24.9 33.4 29.2 
11 42.9 47.2 45.1 
12 64.7 63.4 64.1 


* Source: Computed from ungrouped Rated Social Participation Scores 
obtained by applying values derived from Modified Chapin Social Partici- 
tion Scale and Student Organization Scale to weiahted data, (See Method 
or Obtaining Rated Social Participation Scores, Appendix A.) 
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The relatively higher average rated participation for upper 
grades over lower grades reflects both higher gross participation 
as well as the higher prestige attached to upper-grade activities, 
Each year a larger per cent of the members were drawn into acti- 
vity. Also, the prestige of the organizations available to lower 
grade members was less. Therefore, since membership in the high 
prestige groups tended to be highly competitive, upper classmen 
dominated the most valued positions and accumulated the pre- 
ponderance of prestige-gaining values, as indicated in Table 15. 

Equally wide was the range of participation within grade-sex 
groups. Table 16 shows the average rated social participation by 
grade and sex for each quintile, ranked according to rated social 
participation scores. One-fifth of all students took no part in or- 
ganized activities; an additional one-fifth had very little partici- 
pation. Two-fifths were highly active. 

The range increased for each step up the grade ladder (e.g., 
among girls’ groups quintile averages ranged from 3 to 61 for 
grade 9, and from 13 to 173 for grade 12), Differences for boys 
were about equally great. If prestige is derived from participation 
in valued offices, the differentials in participation shown in Table 
16 suggest a basis for an equally wide range in status. Further, it 
indicates the range by grades. 

The consequence of this is a type of social interaction among 
persons variously placed on the status continuum whose relation- 
ships increasingly are characterized by social distance, differen- 
tial association, and absence of communication. 


TABLE 16 


MEAN EVALUATED SOCIAL PARTICIPATION SCORES BY QUINTILE 
RANK OF MEMBERS 


BOYS BY GRADES GIRLS BY GRADES 
Quintile 9 10 EE > Жаы. 70, 11 12 


54 62 95 62 61 87 106 173 
31 36 na. 127871709 2242), “587 5274 
36 44 16 20 40 42 
8 6 Д. 25 Zw 094. 2d. 2:93 
3 6 10 14 Зу a 1640-40»... 18 


Means 22 25 $39565: <22- 3341247 7:64 
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The differences in participation suggest the degree of concen- 
tration of rated social participation. Table 17 shows the degree of 
concentration expressed as per cent of the total weighted point 
values distributed by quintile rank based on extent of participa- 
tion. The most active one-fifth of the members of all grades of 
both sexes shared over one-half of the total rated social partici- 
pation points; the least active one-fifth accumulated three per 
cent of the total points. 

Since the members of each grade were arbitrarily assigned 
participation point values of 3, 6, 9, 12 for grades 9, 10, 11, and 
12 respectively in order to status differentiate the grades, the 
least active first two quintiles actually had no organized group 
participation. 


TABLE 17 


PERCENTAGE OF RATED SOCIAL PARTICIPATION POINTS AC- 
QUIRED BY EACH QUINTILE GROUP RANKED ON THE BASIS OF 
EXTENT OF SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


PER CENT OF TOTAL SOCIAL 
PARTICIPATION POINTS 


Quintile Boys Girls 
5 51 54 
4 22 22 
3 16 14 
2 8 7 
1 3 3 


CHAPTER У 


INFORMAL ORGANIZATION: THE SOCIAL SYSTEM 


The informal student organization composed of the network of 
interpersonal relationships constituted the third major aspect of 
the social system of the school which will be analyzed. Informal 
student organization represented “best friend” preferences deter- 
mined by a sociometric test. (See Appendix A for a discussion of 
the method of the sociometric test and the analysis of the socio- 
metric data in relation to the other aspects of the social system.) 

Graphic representation of the informal system is shown in the 
sociographs, Figures 1 to 8 in Chapter I. The sociographs inte- 
grate the systems of formal school organization and formal stu- 
dent organizations as discussed in Chapters Ш and IV with the 
informal system, 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INFORMAL SYSTEM 


The boundaries of the informal system were essentially the 
same as those of the formal organization. Eighty-five per cent of 
all friendship choices were directed toward school members. The 
other 15 per cent of the choices for preferred best friends directed 
to persons outside the school extended the boundaries of the in- 
formal organization somewhat beyond those of the formal organiza- 
tion, 

The sociographs were constructed in such a way as to show 
the boundaries of both the formal and informal systems. For ex- 
ample, Figure 1, sociograph for 9th grade boys, shows friendship 
choices directed to nonschool persons diagrammed to extend be- 
low the lower margin of the chart. 

, The informal organization also paralleled that of the formal in 
another respect: the internal subdivisions of the informal organi- 
zation conformed to the eight grade-sex groups defined by the for- 
mal organization previously described. Since 84 per cent of all 
friendship choices were made toward members of the same grade 
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and sex group; these groups each constituted virtually independent 
subsystems of informal organization within the school, The remain- 
ing 16 per cent of the choices directed outside the grade-sex group 
crosscut the groups so that the eight interconnected subgroups con- 
stituted the larger informal organization of the school. 


PROFILES OF GROUP STRUCTURES 


Wide variations may be noted in the form of organization and 
the related patterns of interaction of the eight groups. These vari- 
ations reflect the change and the factors related to change in each 
group as a general development in its life career. 

Factors related to the changes within the groups were: 

1. the increasing intensity of competition 

2. age-graded shifts in adolescent values 

3. annual status changes related to increase in grade rank and 
4. the number of years the members have been together. 

These factors combined to determine changes in the degree of 
integration and internal differentiation of the groups in time. They 
moved toward integration in the first two years and toward disinte- 
gration іп the last two years, Also, during the first two years, the 
movement was toward integration on a group wide basis; in the last 
two years group organization moved toward group conflict and frag- 
mentation into subgroups. 

Some differences between sexes may also be noted which will 
be discussed later. The major characteristics of the groups are 
summarized in the eight profiles of group structure which accom- 
pany the sociographs, Figures 1 to 8, Chapter I. These profiles 
are interpretations of Table 18 below and the succeeding tables 
19 to 27 which are considered in this chapter. 

The groups compared on the basis of six indicators of the so- 
cio-dynamic structure show functionally related variations. Table 


18 shows the comparison as represented by group profiles of the 
structures, 


The six indicators used are: 

1, School Orientation: Per cent of all friendship choices made 
toward in-school over out-of-school members. 

2. Group Orientation: Per cent of all choices made which were 
made to members of the same grade-sex groups. 

3. Cross-sex Orientation: Per cent of all choices which went 
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to members of the opposite sex. 

4. Member Integration: Per cent of all members who received 

one or more direct friendship preference choices. 

5. Clique Differentiation: Per cent of all choices made which 

were mutual choices. 

6. Intragroup Integration of Influence: Interclique influence | 

choices based on average number of total friendship choices. 
Interclique connected groups have high average indirect and total 
choices. The six indicators for both sexes are ranked 1 to 4, high- 
est to lowest for each indicator. 

The variations in group structure as represented in the profiles 
(Table 18) manifest an organization-disorganization cycle in the 
process of group development. Since each group has certain unique 
features in its history affecting its development, we are not able to 
determine the exact variations in the configurations of the structure 
without a time-sequence analysis. Therefore, any propositions made 
about changes in the configurations are offered tentatively. 

Each group for both sexes appears to represent one position in 
a line of development which is highly suggestive of the socio-dy- 
namic process which is typical in this high school group. For ex- 
ample, if we examine the profiles for girls’ groups, Table 18, we 
note movements in the configurations of the groups which denote 
the cycle organization-disorganization in the life history of each 
group. 

The differences in the form of organization and the related 
patterns of interaction indicated in the profiles of group struc- 
ture shown in Table 18 may be better understood from the inter- 
pretative summaries of each of the eight groups, which accompany 
each sociograph, Figures 1 to 8, Chapter I. Intergroup compari- 
sons are among same-sex groups; likewise rank comparisons (R) 
are those of the same-sex groups shown in Table 18. The summa- 
ries, Table 18, and the sociographs for each of the groups should 
be examined together in order to note the differences in the struc- 
ture of the various groups. 
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TABLE 18 


PROFILES OF GROUP STRUCTURE BASED ON SIX RANKED INDICA- 
TORS OF SOCIODYNAMIC EFFECT: (1) SCHOOL ORIENTATION, (2) 
GRADE-SEX GROUP ORIENTATION, (3) CROSS-SEX ORIENTATION, 

(4) INTEGRATION OF MEMBERS, (5) DIFFERENTIATION OF CLIQUES, 
(6) INTEGRATION OF INFLUENCE (INTER-CLIQUE) OF EIGHT GRADE- 
SEX GROUPS INCLUDING THE 576 STUDENTS OF WABASH HIGH 
SCHOOL, MAY 1, 1950. 


RANKED CHARACTERISTICS OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Grade- 
Sex 
Groups (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
School Group Cross- Member ^ Clique Influence 
Orien- Orien- Sex Integra- Differenti- Inte- 
tation tation tion ation gration 
Boys 
Nine 
(9-A)* 4 2 2 3 3 2 
Ten 
(10-) 2 3 4 2 2 4 
Eleven 
(11-A) 1 4 1 4 4 1 
Twelve 
_ (12-А) 3 1 3 1 1 3 
Girls 
Nine 
(9-B) 2 3 2 3 3 3 
Ten 
(10-B) 1 1 3 2 2 1 
Eleven 
(11-B) 2 2 4 4 1 2 
Twelve 
(12-B) 4 4 1 1 4 4 


* Grade-sex groups correspond to Sociographs 9A through 12-B, Figures 
1-8, рр. 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 21. 


SCHOOL ORIENTATION 


The school orientation of students was measured by the per 
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cent of friendship choices which were made toward other school 
members. Table 19 shows the degree of school orientation by 
grade and sex, Differences between percentages shown and 100 
per cent are accounted for by choices made toward out-of-school 
persons, shown on the sociographs as choices diagrammed below 
the lower margins of the charts. (See Figure 1, p. 7.) 


TABLE 19 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ALL DIRECT FRIENDSHIP PRE- 
FERENCE CHOICES MADE BY STUDENTS WHICH WERE MADE TO- 
WARD PERSONS REGISTERED IN SCHOOL, SHOWN BY GRADE-SEX 
GROUPS FOR THE 576 STUDENTS, MAY 1, 1950 


BOYS GIRLS 
Grade Number Рег Cent Number Рет Cent 
9 149 80.5 219 85.5 
10 168 84.0 205 90.7 
п 162 87.4 140 86.4 
12 159 83.3 159 79.4 
Mean 160 --- 181 ml 


There is but slight difference in the school orientation of the vari- 
ous groups. Although the differences are not statistically signifi- 
cant they appear to be sex and grade ranked in nature. 

The difference in the school orientation among girls' groups 
was slight and reached a maximum in the 10th grade. Boys start 
with a low of 80.5 in the 9th, were at a maximum of 89.4 in the 
11th, and back down to 83.3 in the 12th. The total variation by 
grades was higher for girls. Table 18 shows the group ranks, 


GROUP ORIENTATION 


Group orientation refers to the tendency of members of the 
same grade-sex group to prefer each other rather than members 
of other grade-sex groups in school or persons outside of school. 
Since well over a majority of all choices were made within the 
grade-sex groups, each group represents a subsystem of the larger 
informal organization. Table 20 shows the number and per cent of 
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all direct friendship preference choices which were directed to- 
ward members of the grade-sex group. 


TABLE 20 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ALL DIRECT FRIENDSHIP PRE- 
FERENCE CHOICES MADE BY MEMBERS OF GRADE-SEX GROUPS 
TOWARD IN-GROUP MEMBERS, MAY 1, 1950 


BOYS GIRLS 
Grade Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
9 119 64.3 181 70.7 
10 123 61.5 172 76.1 
n 120 59.4 118 72.8 
12 127 66.5 127 68.4 
Mean 123 E 152 --- 


Girls for all grades were more in-group oriented than boys. The 
in-group orientation for girls followed a similar pattern of variation 
by years as that described for the in-school orientation shown in 
Table 19; it was highest for 10th grade and lowest for 12th grade. 
The variation for boys was from 64.3 for the 9th grade, declining 
for 10th to 61.5 to a low of 59.4 for the 11th grade. Again the dif- 
ferences are not Statistically significant but appear to reflect grade- 
sex cultural factors. The 12th grade was the most in-group oriented 
of the boys’ groups. Table 18 shows the rank position for each group 
in the group profiles. 

In-group orientation was even more accented when viewed as 
groups defined by choices received. They were highly self-centered 
groups receiving an average of 83.5 per cent of all choices by mem- 
bers from within the groups. Table 21 shows the percentage of all 
direct choices received by group members that originated from in- 
group members. In-group choices were the highest for 9th grade, 
somewhat lower for the 10th, lowest for the llth, and slightly up 
again for the 12th grade. Grades 9 and 12 represent the entrance 
and exit boundary groups which as such accumulate choices which 
might go to out-group in-school associates. 

Since out-group choices tend to go upgrade, potential out-group 
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choices for grade 12 for both boys and girls accumulate as in- 
group choices, but for a slightly different reason. Upgrade choosing 
for the 9th grade had not developed because of the recent entrance 
of the members into the system. The maximum of diffusion of 
choices outside the grade-sex groups took place in grade 11 for 
both boys and girls. 


TABLE 21 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ALL DIRECT FRIENDSHIP PRE- 
FERENCE CHOICES RECEIVED BY MEMBERS OF GRADE-SEX 
GROUPS MADE BY IN-GROUP MEMBERS, MAY 1950 


BOYS GIRLS 
Grade Number Рег Cent Number Рег Cent 
9 119 88.8 181 90.0 
10 123 82.6 172 84.3 
11 120 76.9 118 78.7 
12 127 80.9 137 85.6 
Mean 123 --- 152 --- 


INTEGRATION OF MEMBERS 


More than one-fifth of all students were unchosen within their 
grade-sex groups. Girls had a lower percentage than boys for all 
grades. By grades, the 11th had the highest percentage of persons 
not chosen. This was true for both boys and girls, as shown in 
Table 22. 


TABLE 22 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE BY GRADE-SEX GROUPS RECEIVING 
NO DIRECT SOCIAL CHOICES, FROM IN-GROUP MEMBERS, MAY 1950 


BOYS GIRLS 
Grade Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
9 22 31.5 15 16.7 
10 17 23.1 10 13.5 
п 24 36.2 11 18.8 
12 п 16.0 10. 13.9 


Mean 19 215 12 EA 
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Individuals unchosen within their age-sex groups were also un- 
chosen on a school-wide basis, Table 23 shows a slight reduction 
in per cent unchosen school-wide. Differences are those which may 
be accounted for by chance, but the case for the operation of proc- 
esses associated with sex and grade position are strongly indicated. 
This notion will be developed below. Students unchosen by mem- 
bets of their own groups were also unchosen on a school-wide basis. 


TABLE 23 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE RECEIVING NO DIRECT CHOICES IN- 
SCHOOL BY GRADE AND SEX, MAY 1950 


BOYS GIRLS 
Grade Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
9 20 28.6 15 16.7 
10 16 21.6 п 14.9 
11 22 32.4 9 15.3 
12 11 16.0 9 12.6 
Mean 17 € 14 3 


The number of unchosen members varied sharply between 
grades 9 and 12 for both boys and girls, but more so for boys. 
We have noted the relatively higher percentage unchosen for 
the 11th grade. This is contrary to the expectation that the 
number of isolates would decrease as a result of a proportion- 
ately high drop-out rate for unintegrated members. Also, some 
persons isolated in the 9th grade might be expected to become 
incorporated in later school years. 

In the absence of a time-sequence analysis, no conclusive 
answer is attempted regarding the changing position of the un- 
chosen, It may be that grade 11 is unique because of some dif- 
ference in its history affecting its organization and structure. 
The sociograph for 11A (Figure 3, р. 11) does show a diffuse- 
ness of structure somewhat different from that for other groups. 
However, sociograph 11B (Figure 7, р. 19) reveals the highly 
nucleated structure of the 11th grade girls which has also the 
highest percentage unchosen for any of the girls’ groups. 

A tentative explanation favored by the writer is in terms of 
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the grade sequence, The 9th grade had a relatively high percentage 
unchosen as the youngest group in time. The in-group was com- 
posed of diverse elements brought together from five public and 
two parochial grade schools. 

Sociographs 9A and 9B (Figures 1 and 5) show groups rela- 
tively unstructured compared to upper grade groups; also they 
are somewhat diffuse in the direction of choice. Choice pre- * 
ferences are shown among persons of widely varying status, 
mostly low to high, suggesting less awareness of status dif- 
ference than in groups longer in competitive association. The 
9th grade groups were without a grade-sex group on their social 
downgrade boundary. The nearest group below in status was the 
8th grade elementary group of former associates who were no 
longer a part of the system. 

Some out-of-school choices went downgrade, but from the 
point of view of choices received they were not part of the sys- 
tem. The high per cent of unchosen members among the 9th grade 
thus appears to be a function of lack of integration because of 
short-time association, plus the presence of all the true isolates, 
many of whom were potential drop-outs. 

The unchosen in the 10th grade were reduced for both boys 
and girls. This reduction seems to be related to increased in- 
corporation of members based on continued association combined 
with high in-group orientation. In-group orientation reduces the 
number unchosen. Moreno and others have found that extending 
the number of choices made within any group does not reduce 
isolation, but increases the number of choices to much chosen 
persons. 

There may be a year-by-year shift in the position of unchosen 
members, and a corresponding change in the percentage of un- 
chosen in any group. This shift may be related to the internal 
structure of the groups and the availability of members of vari- 
ous statuses (upper and lower grade) to be chosen. 

The time-sequence hypothesis may account for the high per- 
centage of unchosen in the 11th grade. It had an out-group on its 
upper and lower status boundary. Table 21 shows that it was the 
most out-group oriented of all the groups. Its members had three 
years to extend their associations outside the grade-sex bounda- 
ries. For two years it had group above and below, whose members 
were potential objects of direct social choice. Tables 24 and 25 
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also show the 11th grade boys to have the highest cross-sex in- 
terest. Another aspect of the age-grade sequence appears to be 
the low rate of in-group mutuality, which points to a break-up of 
small group structures with an increase of out-group and cross- 
sex interest in the 11th grade. This it more apparent for 11th 
grade boys than for the 11th grade girls, who maintained strong 
clique solidarity. 

According to the time-sequence explanation, the low percent- 
age of isolation in the 12th grades is a function of the forced in- 
group choosing, the reintegration of former isolates, and reduced 
out-group and cross-sex choosing; all of these factors combine to 
reduce isolation. 

The general in-group differentiation of structure on the basis 
of status seems to determine that the number unchosen may be re- 
duced by same-status choosing which might ordinarily be concen- 
trated upon high-prestige individuals. Concentration of choices 
upon most chosen persons is lower in the 12th grade for both boys 
and girls, The indicator for member integration in Table 18 is 


based on the inverted ranks for per cent of members isolated, 
shown in Table 22. 


CROSS-SEX ORIENTATION 


The out-of-school orientation of all students is predominantly 
toward members of the same sex. Table 24 shows the number and 
percentage of all choices made as out-of-school choices and per- 
centage of all choices which were cross-sex oriented. 

Girls were slightly more out-school cross-sex oriented than 
boys. The 12th grade girls made the highest percentage of cross- 
sex choices; the least cross-sex oriented groups in terms of out- 
school choices were the 10th grade boys and girls who made no 
cross-sex choices. The differences are not statistically signifi- 
cant but give support to the grade-sex theory stated above. 
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TABLE 24 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ALL CHOICES MADE BY MEMBERS 

OF GRADE-SEX GROUPS TO OUT-OF-SCHOOL MEMBERS AND PER- 

CENTAGE OF ALL CHOICES MADE BY MEMBERS OF GRADE-SEX 
GROUPS AS CROSS-SEX OUT-OF-SCHOOL CHOICES, MAY 1950 


BOYS GIRLS 
Out-of- Cross- Out-of- Cross- 
School Sex School Sex 
Grade Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per  Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
9 36 19.5 1 5 37 14.4 7 ‚7 
10 32 160 -- sup 214593: сое 
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The in-school cross-sex orientation in terms of choices which 
went out-side the grade-sex groups was slightly greater for boys 
than girls. Table 25 shows the percentage of all choices which 
were out-group in-school choices, and per cent of all choices 
which were cross-sex in-school choices. 

Eleventh grade boys show the highest combined in-group out- 
group cross-sex orientation; the 10th grade, the lowest. For girls, 
the 10th grade was the highest with 4.9 per cent; the llth grade 
was the lowest with 1.9 per cent. The 12th grade girls, who 
showed the highest out-of-school cross-sex orientation, show 
a relatively low per cent of cross-sex in-school choices. The 
ranks for cross-sex orientation shown in Table 18 incorporated 
both in-school and out-of-school cross-sex friendship preferences. 
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TABLE 25 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ALL CHOICES MADE BY MEMBERS 
OF GRADE-SEX GROUPS TO OUT-GROUP IN-SCHOOL MEMBERS AND 
PERCENTAGE OF ALL CHOICES MADE BY MEMBERS OF GRADE-SEX 
GROUPS AS CROSS-SEX OUT-GROUP IN-SCHOOL CHOICES, MAY 1950 


BOYS GIRLS 


Out-group — Cross-sex — Out-group — Cross-sex 
In-school — In-school Іп-всһоо!  In-school 
Grade Num- Per Num- Per  Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 


9 ROW ov A 387-148 8 3,1 
10 45. 225 6 30 33 166 11 49 
п a2 S208 цу “94” 29277136 1 6 


12 9277160, 9-547 20-4 20 
Means ў | Lx ау б -- 


CLIQUE DIFFERENTIATION 


Clique differentiation viewed in terms of close-knit structures 
shows marked differences in the extent of clique closure. High 
mutuality of choice is the distinguishing mark of cliques. Table 
26 shows the per cent of all choices received by members which 
were mutual choices, Group differences are not statistically sig- 
nificant but support the time-sequence theory stated above. 

The group ranks showing tendency toward differentiations 
are summarized in the group profiles in Table 18. The most 
nucleated groups were grades 11 for girls and 12 for boys. 
Least nucleation was found among 12th grade girls and 11th 
gtade boys. This may be noted in Figures 3 and 8 in Chapter I. 
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TABLE 26 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ALL CHOICES RECEIVED BY GRADE- 
SEX GROUPS WHICH WERE MUTUAL IN-GROUP CHOICES, MAY 1950 


BOYS GIRLS 

Grade Number Рег Cent Number Per Cent 
9 61 51.2 104 57.5 
10 72 58.5 100 58.1 
п 53 44,2 75 63.6 
12 77 60.6 78 56.9 
Means 66 --- 89 --- 


CONCENTRATION OF INFLUENCE 


The concentration and integration of influence are measured 
by the extent to which choice preferences accumulate in groups. 
High average number of total social choices is an indication of 
interclique influence, These interclique influence lines indicate 
a greater intergroup integration of influence (і.е., individuals or 
groups are so situated in the network of the structure that they 
have a relative monopoly on influence). 

Informal influence tends to be integrated with influence in the 
formal system of student organizations. Table 27 shows the mean 
number of total social choices received by the groups. For boys, 
grade 11 shows the highest concentration of influence, and grade 
10 the least. 

The highly nucleated structure of 12A and the disassociation 
of the influence structure tends to support the association-disas- 
sociation hypothesis. The cliques of 12A have become so disas- 
sociated that they represent a polarized influence structure, The 
interclique communication for 12A appears to have ceased be- 
tween those members on the extremes of the status continuum. 
(See Figure 4, p.13.) 
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TABLE 27 


MEAN NUMBER OF TOTAL SOCIAL CHOICES RECEIVED BY GRADE 
AND SEX, MAY 1950 


Grade Boys Girls Mean 
9 3.91 4.69 4.25 

10 3.34 6.06 4.70 

11 4.19 5.14 4.67 

12 3.90 4.49 4.20 
Means 3.84 5.10 4.47 


Other indicators of the extent of concentration and integration 
of influence follow the rank order of the groups based on mean to- 
tal choices. Table 41, Appendix B, shows nine other indicators 
which support the use of mean total choices as a valid indicator 
of the integration of the influence structure; those showing a high 
per cent of lower frequency choices represent a nonconnected in- 
terclique structure, 


THE SOCIODYNAMIC PROCESS: CHANGES IN THE STRUCTURES 
OF GIRLS’ GROUPS 


Intense competition was one of the chief influences for the 
formation and modification of the groups. The year-by-year in- 
crease in social participation in student organizations, shown 
on the horizontal bar of the sociographs, reflects an increase in 
the intensity of the competition for scarce goals. 
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TABLE 28 


MEAN TOTAL SOCIAL CHOICES BY QUINTILES AND MEAN RATED 

SOCIAL PARTICIPATION SCORES BY MEAN TOTAL CHOICE QUIN- 

TILES FOR EACH GRADE-SEX GROUP OF THE 295 GIRLS OF 
WABASH HIGH SCHOOL, MAY 1950* 


9B 10B 11B 12B 
Quintiles Mean ° Mean Mean Mean 
for Social Total Mean Total Mean Total Mean Total Mean 
Choices Choices RSPS* Choices RSPS Choices RSPS Choices RSPS 


5 11.3 33.6 14.1 61.9 12.6 61.8 12.7 108.7 
4 6,6 147 18.9 39.3 87 554 6.7 729 
3 45 12,5 5,5 305 5.5 497 4.4 75.6 
2 2.4 17.8 3.8 15.5 2.2 34.1 2.5 37.9 
1 .3 26.8 9 22.6 ‚1 38.2 .5 43.9 


ж Source: Total Social Choices from Sociometric Test, May 1950. 
Rated Social Participation from combined rating of modified Chapin 
Scale and Student Rating Scale. 


(See also Table 15, p. 76.) The final effect of this differentiation 
is the disassociation of the group as a whole. We can note a trend 
toward increasingly closed clique structures developing for girls 
from grades 9 to 11, These structures appear to disintegrate in 
the 12th grade when competition for most valued goals reached 
crisis proportions. 

The large number of pairs, chains, and closed structures at 
lower status levels was the result of group fragmentation produced 
by intense competition primarily for the position of “Queen of the 
Yearbook.” The election for the Queen is held in the second se- 
mester of the 12th year. (See Figure 8.) 

Related to the differentiation of the groups into closed clique 
structures was the evident breakdown in communication and the 
increased social distance among the members on the extremes of 
the status continuum, Not only did the members refrain from talk- 
ing to each other, but some lower-status members found it extreme- 
ly difficult to communicate in the presence of members who were 
very high on the status ladder. 

Along with an increase in group participation by grades was 
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an increase in the amount of esteem bestowed on the most pres- 
tigeful over the least prestigeful members. The result was a po- 
larization of groups within the larger group. With polarization, in- 
hibition to communication between the groups increased and is 
indicated in four ways. 

There is a year-by-year decrease in the range of the choice 
preferences extending between the lower and upper end of the 
status continuum, lower left to upper right of the sociographs. 
There was an increase in the range of total social choices 
measured year by year on the vertical bars of the sociographs; 
an observed absence of communication; and an increased dif- 
ferential association as revealed in the clique structure of the 
sociographs, (See Figures 5 to 8.) 

The fragmentation of 12B (Figure 8) represents a tendency to 
reintegrate the group, since the demands of the Queen role required 
more democratic participation on a group-wide basis. However, the 
differentiation was still extremely pronounced, 

The group structures for girls show a trend toward the integra- 
tion of influence on an intragroup (i.e., interclique basis) during 
gtades 9 and 10, but decreasing through gtades 11 and 12 where 
influence tended to be exerted from individuals who were not 
clique incorporated. Group 10B (Figure 6, p. 17) shows the maxi- 
mum interclique influence connection, indicated both by the lines 
of influence as shown on the sociograph and the highest average 
number of total social choices. 

The trend toward disassociated influence would seem to be 
one of the clearest manifestations that group processes integrated 
the structures through grades 9 and 10, whereas disorganizing proc- 
esses marked the groups through grades 11 and 12. 

The shifting influence structure parallels a trend toward the 
integration between formal and informal organization which ex- 
tended through grades 9 and 12, This trend is apparent for both 
boys and girls. This is shown in Tables 28 and 29; it can be ob- 
served in Figures 5 and 8 in Chapter I. 

Persons most preferred as best friends year by year were those 
with the highest social participation scores (e.g., note the move- 
ment of most preferred members toward the upper right of the so- 
ciographs). They are the fifth quintile members in number of total 
social choices (i.e., their index in the informal structure, final 
number of the index is 5). The movement signifies that as persons 
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became visibly differentiated through formal and informal partici- 
pation they were more preferred as friends. 

In view of the variations in sociodynamic group structure which 
have been indicated, we can make the tentative proposition that 
the sociodynamic process represents organization-disorganization 
cycle. The conjunctive (i.e., organizing) processes of interaction, 
cooperation, accommodation, and assimilation were most charac- 
teristic for grades 9 and 10 for girls; the disjunctive (i.e., disor- 
ganizing) processes of competition and conflict characterized 
grades 11 and 12. This state of affairs seems to be in part char- 
acteristic of the age-grading of adolescent girls in the school 
culture as a general feature of the society and in part due to 
situational factors. 

The situational factors were related to the structure of goals 
which produced intense competition among girls with the conse- 
quent patterning of every sphere of school life. It is not possible 
to determine the extent to which this is unique in this school sit- 
uation, These variations are to a considerable extent related to 
the age-grading process within and characteristic of the youth 
culture of the school as currently organized. 

Expectations for younger girls were not the same as for older 
ones (e.g., in the dating sphere). They were expected to date less, 
and were less aware of the status-gaining cultural expectations of 
the date pattern. In effect, they enjoyed a common low status, As 
they proceeded up the grade ladder, they became aware of the ex- 
pectations in a wide variety of spheres: particularly, dating, dress, 
manners and morals, as well as the supreme goal of achievement 
to which any girl may aspire. Competition becomes more individu- 
alized. In the last year, intense competition centered around the 
Yearbook Queen, a role into which other major patterns have be- 
come integrated. 

Integrated in the Queen role were patterns of approved dress, 
dating, school service, manners and morals, and democratic per- 
sonality. Successful competition in the early years had been car- 
ried on primarily in cliques. Associative competition helped de- 
velop the close-knit clique structure. 

Most values were thought to be achieved through group success. 
In the 12th grade, however, competition became more individualized. 
A premium was placed on a wider circle of associations. Clique 
membership was a handicap for a girl who sought the Queenship, 
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as close clique-incorporated members rarely achieved the honor. 
Exclusive dating, likewise was a handicap. These shifts in the 
role expectations of the senior girl may account for the fractured 
and fragmented group structure of the 12B group (Figure 8, p. 21). 
A further influence which may account for the decrease in 
mutuality and the absence of large closed groups in 12B was an 
increased out-of-school orientation. Since the rewards of compe- 
tition have been more fully realized through associative competi- 
tion, the functional necessity for this kind of association dimin- 
ishes with the out-of-school orientation which attends the final 
year. Thus, the relatively disintegrated structure of 12B was 
probably associated with at least four major influences. 
These influences were: 
1, increased individualized competition 
2, the onset of dating particularly out-of-school dating for 
older girls 
3, an increasing out-of-school orientation which eliminated 
the functional necessity of continuing close-knit clique 
association 
4, incteased selectivity in association which is related to 
development of the late adolescent girl. 


THE SOCIODYNAMIC PROCESS: VARIATIONS IN THE STRUCTURE 
OF BOYS’ GROUPS 


Similar sociodynamic trends may be discerned in the structures 
of the boys’ groups. Similarities which may be noted are: 
1, the year by year acceleration in social participation 
2. the trend toward clique differentiation, the association- 
disassociation influence cycle 
3, the same polarization of the extremes of the status con- 
tinuum, 

Chief differences between the boys’ and girls’ groups are 
about a one year lag in the cycle, and the general diffuseness 
of the structures. They are less completely integrated through- 
out and tend to have more cliques. The cliques maintain their 
unity through grade 12; however, the disassociation of the ex- 
treme segments of the status continuum seems very advanced. 

We can discern the same movement in the integration of 
formal and informal organization in Figures 1 to 4 which char- 
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acterize the girls’ group. The tendency year by year is for most 
preferred persons to be more active in student organizations; for 
boys the relationship is slower in developing. 

The disassociation between the formal leadership group and 
the lower-status end of the continuum is even more complete than 
in the case of the girls. This perhaps can be accounted for in 
terms of the differences in competition among boys and among 
girls. Boys maintain associative competition throughout, (i.e., 
they compete in sports against outside competition). The rules 
of competition are thoroughly institutionalized in the athletic 
culture, 

There is no counterpart to the Queen, calling for individual- 
istic competition among boys. Athletics represent the major source 
of competition, but to a considerable extent competition in ath- 
letics is associative. When individualistic competition does oc- 
cur, the formalized culture of competitive sports as well as the 
informal rules of boys’ cliques tends to more successfully inte- 
grate the relationships than does that of the female culture, where 
informally achieved goals tend to encourage individualistic com- 
petition (e.g., competition in dress, for dates, the Queenship, and 
clique membership. 

Generally it appears that the patterning is somewhat more rigid 
in the girls’ culture than that of the boys’. Thus, there is more 
flexibility and a wider realm for spontaneous action than among 
the girls. The differences are only relative, however, and the 
structures of the boys’ groups as well as girls’ are highly pat- 
terned, 

So far the analysis has been concerned with the structural as- 
pects of the groups. The structures, or configurations, however, 
represent the relatively stable elements of the informal system. 
This system, as we have indicated, is a dynamic one. 

The informal system likewise has a system of values which 
set the goals for action. These goals determine the standards by 
which individuals and groups are rated and ranked. Since differ- 
entiation is a consequence of interaction, we are interested in 
the cultural system which is an aspect of any social system. The 
analysis of informal organization so far has been concerned pri- 
marily with the structural elements (і.е., social relationships 
which make up the system). Now we will be concerned with the 
relationship of the cultural elements of the system. 
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TABLE 29 


MEAN TOTAL SOCIAL CHOICES BY QUINTILES AND MEAN RATED 

SOCIAL PARTICIPATION SCORES BY MEAN TOTAL CHOICE QUIN- 

TILES FOR EACH GRADE-SEX GROUP OF THE 281 BOYS OF 
WABASH HIGH SCHOOL, MAY 1950* 


9A 10A ПА 12A 


Quintiles Mean Mean Mean Mean 
for Social Total Mean Total Mean Total Mean Total Mean 
Choices Choices RSPS Choices RSPS Choices RSPS Choices RSPS 


10.2 33.3 8.1 36.0 12.8 49.4 9.3 118.8 
64 126 4.7 27.8 6.7 47.8 6.6 80.9 
за DA ED OS %%225:592:25-:4.8: 51.9 
Про Та AB R7 39Л7”2,7 " 43.7 

s IGS GD A P 22-407... 0.3478 


* Source: Total Social Choices from Sociometric Test, May 1950. 
Rated Social Participation from combined rating of modified Chapin 
Scale and Student Rating Scale. 
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CHAPTER Vi 


INFORMAL ORGANIZATION: THE CULTURAL SYSTEM 


PRESTIGE IN THE INFORMAL ORGANIZATION 


The prestige values of the entire social system entered into the 
determination of status in the informal sphere. Values of primary 
importance were: grade achievement, grade rank, organized acti- 
vities, clique membership, dating, dress, manners and morals, and 
socio-economic position based on occupation of the father. 

Each set of values defined an intricate pattern of behavior - - 
the rituals of social approval --in which the student's sophistica- 
tion determined his ultimate status. The result was a tendency to 
conformity and group control of a wide range of behavior usually 
regarded as a relatively unpatterned and spontaneous area of ac- 
tion. 

Grade rank was one of the primary bases of association, each 
grade status defining subtle differences in the student role. Grade 
rank as a basis of prestige is indicated in the following statement 
by a 12th grade boy. 


Seniors have the highest rating in school. Some juniors and 
underclassmen have quite a bit of prestige but seniors as a rule 
have more. 

The seniors know their way around the school better. They 
have a better chance of participating in athletics because of their 
greater physical development. They usually have acquired quite 
an amount of clothes by this time. They have the most money they 
have ever had. 

The senior usually doesn’t have any trouble with his family. 
He is permitted to do pretty much as he pleases. This permits him 
to participate in more of the night life connected with school. The 
senior is older and probably has the most chance of getting the car. 
He is more mature and can get all the dates he wants. 


Hollingshead and others have assumed that the social class 
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position of the family furnishes the peer group member with suf- 
ficient prestige to determine his social position in the school. ! 
Within limits this appears to be the case in Wabash, The eco- 
nomic functions are the primary prestige values, and most of the 
other prestige criteria are derived from socio-economic factors. 

There has been a tendency to impose the imagery of social 
class analysis too rigidly upon the social system of the adoles- 
cent within the high school. For instance, the personality deviant 
of the dominant family groups tends to be accorded low position 
in the youth group. Likewise, some values are quite generally 
distributed (e.g., physical type may permit achievement in the 
athletic sphere bringing with it high social position within the 
school group without benefit of the status validation and medi- 
ating influence of family background). True, these characteris- 
tics usually seem to be related to other highly valued personal 
qualities, plus the willingness to play the social game. There are 
already in such cases class-linked elements which explain the 
particular adaptation. It may be concluded that in this situation 
the youth culture provides a broadly based pluralistic prestige 
system, and a significant number of prestige values are derived 
from income and family position. 

The occupational data sheds some light on the relationship 
between socio-economic status and status in the peer group. The 
relationship increases with each step up the grade ladder. Since 
occupation represents overlapping income groups, we are fully 
aware of the difficulties inherent in its use. In general, the dis- 
tribution of students by occupation of head of family along the 
prestige continuum indicates the important relationship which 
exists between social position in school and the socio-economic 
position of the family. Important exceptions can be noted, how- 
ever, 

When we examine one of the more stable groups like the com- 
bined group of boys whose fathers were professionals, semi-pro- 
fessionals, owners, managers, and officials, we find these boys 
distributed about equally along the status continuum. Since this 
group, also, is almost the same group of boys which actually 
registered in college, we may assume a sufficient degree of 
economic stability to consider it somewhat a homogeneous so- 
cio-economic group. This seems to indicate that factors other 
than family position, and income determine the boy's position 
in his peer group. 
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Most obvious in this connection are the personal qualities cen- 
tering around traits of personality and physical prowess which per- 
mit achievement in the athletic sphere. Actually, there are as many 
members of the upper occupational group among the lower prestige 
members as there are in the upper. Members of the lowest occupa- 
tional groups, service and unskilled, are sifted to the lower end of 
the prestige continuum, particularly in the upper grades. 

Members whose fathers are in the skilled groups rank above the 
boys whose fathers are in the clerical and sales group throughout, 
but the income range in these two groups tends to overlap so much 
as to render the comparisons rather difficult. 

The occupational data generally supports the proposition that 
the basis of position in this adolescent group is in multidimen- 
sional prestige criteria in which occupation of parent, frequently 
but not necessarily, figures as a primary factor. The occupation 
criterion is no guarantee of certain highly valued personal quali- 
ties. There is, of course, clear indication that occupation with 
its derived cultural manifestations is a significant basis of dif- 
ferentiation. 

The pattern for girls is quite similar to that of boys. Low oc- 
cupational groups are highly diffused through the prestige struc- 
ture in grades 9 and 10. Much greater differentiation is shown in 
relation to occupation for grades 11 and 12. 


COLLEGE ASPIRATION AND SOCIAL STATUS 


The relationship between aspiration to attend college and so- 
cial position in the grade-sex group increased up the grade ladder. 
Table 4, p. 30 shows the number and per cent by grade and sex of 
those boys and girls who planned to attend college. About 50 per 
cent of the boys consistently said each year they planned to at- 
tend college. Actually only 30 per cent of them were registered 
one year after graduation from the class of 1950, Girls made an 
earlier adjustment to the idea that they were not going to college. 
Only 26 per cent of the 12th grade girls, according to Table 4, 

p. 30 still said in September 1949 they were planning to attend 
college. In September 1950 only 17 per cent of the total of these 
girls were registered in college. 

The relationship between social status and college attendance 
for those who registered is much lower for boys than girls. Boys 
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who registered in college were distributed along the entire pres- 
tige continuum in the sociograph, with a larger number lodged at 
the upper end. 

The actual registry in college for boys is perhaps the best in- 
dicator of socio-economic position which is available in the data; 
particularly for boys. They are more likely to take advantage of a 
college education if they can finance it since the cultural expecta- 
tions for girls tend not to emphasize the necessity of a college 
education, Actual college attendance of girls is a clear indication 
of family position, but is not as inclusive of those who could sup- 
port a college education as in the instance of boys. 

Below is a list of the 26 boys from the 12th grade who entered 
college, shown with the occupational class of the head of the fam- 
ily. In Figure 4, they concentrate somewhat in the upper right, the 
high-status portion of the chart; but a considerable number are dis- 
tributed along the entire prestige continuum. If the ability to af- 
ford a college education is a measure of socio-economic status 
then the relationship between the status of boys in the informal 
Broup and socio-economic status may not be as great as Hollings- 
head has suggested. 

Sixty-two per cent of the boys who registered in college were 
from the three highest occupational classes, professions, mana- 
gerial, and clerical; although 42 per cent of all the boys were in 
those classes. (See Figure 4, р. 13. Also see occupational 
classes, Appendix B, Code for Summary Data.) 


Male Student Occupation Class 
12A68 3 Clerical and Sales 
12A2 1 Professional 
12A7 3 Clerical and Sales 
12A9 1 Professional 
12A11 3 Clerical and Sales 
12A14 1 Professional 
12A15 2 Proprietors, managers, and officials 
12A17 3 Clerical and Sales 
12A18 4 Skilled workers and foremen 
12A19 4 Skilled workers and foremen 
12420 2 Proprietors, managers, and officials 
12426 4 Skilled workers and foremen 
12A29 3 Clerical and Sales 
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12A31 2 Proprietors, managers, and officials 
12A32 4 Skilled workers and foremen 

12A34 4 Skilled workers and foremen 

12A38 2 Proprietors, managers, and officials 
12A39 4 Skilled workers and foremen 

12A41 2 Proprietors, managers, and officials 
12A42 3 Clerical and Sales 

12A50 1 Professional 

12A51 2 Proprietors, managers, and officials 
12A53 3 Clerical and Sales 

12A57 5 Farm operators 

12A58 4 Skilled workers and foremen 

12А67 2 Proprietors, managers, and officials 


There was a closer relationship between girls who entered col- 
lege and their social status in school, than was found for the boys. 
Among the 14 girls listed below according to occupational class 
of heads of families, there was a greater tendency for them to con- 
centrate in the high-status, upper-right part of the chart. (See Fig- 
ure 8, p. 21.) Also, a higher per cent of those who entered college 
were from the highest occupational classes than were the boys. 
Seventy-nine per cent of those who entered college were from the 
three highest classes compared to 42 per cent of all 12th grade 
girls who were in those groups. 

The girls who entered college had a higher average socio-eco- 
nomic background and had, on the average, higher social status 
among their peers. (See Figure 8, p. 21.) 


Female Students Occupational Class 


12B4 2 Managers, proprietors and officials 
12B10 3 Clerical and sales 

12B16 4 Skilled workers, craftsmen, and foremen 
12B18 2 Managers, proprietors, and officials 
12B39 2 Managers, proprietors, and officials 
12B47 2 Managers, proprietors, and officials 
12B48 1 Professionals 

12B53 3 Clerical and sales 

12B58 2 Managers, proprietors, and officials 
12B64 3 Clerical and sales 

12B67 6 Semi-skilled 

12B69 3 Clerical and sales 
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12B72 6 Semi-skilled 
12B11 2 Managers, proprietors, and officials 


The relationship between achievement in athletics and social 
prestige was discussed in Chapter V. The way in which this kind 
of participation was connected with other types of participation is 
suggested by an 11th grade boy (11А46). 


The athletic field is definitely an important basis of prestige. 
In order to be a success on the athletic field, you usually have a 
good physical make-up and a good personality. These traits are 
much sought after and important. The amount of prestige you gain 
from athletics depends on the sport you participate in. Basketball 
rates highest, football next, baseball, track, wrestling and tennis 
is the lowest, | think. 

If you are a good basketball player, you get a lot of prestige. 

In dating this is most important. If a girl is asked out to a dance 
by the star center of the basketball team or the star halfback of 
the football team, she will probably be more thrilled than if some 
nobody asks her. This is for the first few dates, but after the get- 
acquainted period, the personality is what determines how long 
the two will go together. 

The reason sports are so important in school, | would think, is 
first, because they make money, that is, some of them do. They are 
а social event, Then there is the school spirit point of view. Which 
team is better as referred to which school is better. Then, if you 
were on the team it is an accepted way of showing off or bragging 
of what you can do. 

Another thing, the school has a better chance to witness you 
work more than they do, say, the work of the president of the school. 
These factors are what make Sports an important prestige builder- 
upper, 

We earlier noted how the label “big wheel,” was used to refer 
tothe successful athlete. It is doubtful if “big wheel” status was 
conferred except upon those persons who were regarded as meeting 
the maximum expectations in a number of spheres: namely, athlet- 
ics, dating, dress, clique membership, and the use of money and 
leisure time. 

The function of any particular kind of activity depended upon 
the degree of success achieved in that area and the way it was 
viewed in relation to other activities. The phrase was reserved 
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for the “social” arbiters who combined a number of areas of acti- 
vity. The striving centered around the effort to integrate a number 
of highly valued spheres, A member of the 11A group (11A31, p. 10) 
shows how competency in a number of spheres must be achieved 

by the “big wheel.” 


The term big wheel is a praise when used seriously; it denotes 
one who has much prestige. When it is used in a kidding way it de- 
notes a note of sarcasm. It is used as a phrase in most conversa- 
tions to kid a person. But even though a person doesn’t walk around 
the school calling everybody a wheel and meaning it seriously, there 
are people in the school who could be termed a “big wheel.” 

The big wheel should be a senior, have plenty of clothes, be 
successful with the girls, and must be a member of a clique which 
has much prestige. No one walks around thinking well, what if | 
get in this club, will this help me on my journey to being a “big 
wheel.” A boy, if he is successful in athletics, more or less falls 
right in line. He associates with a fast company on the athletic 
field and has the same traits as the others so it is natural that he 
will more or less fall right into line of being a wheel. 

As far as what to do to stay a wheel, you are not conscious of 
trying to stay a wheel. He is having fun cooperating with the clique 
and participating in the athletics and so is maintaining his stand- 
ing as a wheel. 


CLIQUE BEHAVIOR IN RELATION TO STATUS 


Competing prestige cliques dominated the various grade-sex 
groups. Each was prestige rated, but no group was allowed un- 
disputed claim to the highest prestige position, Consequently 
considerable energy was devoted to jockeying for position in an 
unstable and ill-defined hierarchy with the various cliques inte- 
grated around some values such as dating success, clothing, grade 
achievement, and athletic prowess. (See Figures 4 and 7 for illus- 
trations of groups with value specialized cliques.) 

The cliques functioned in several ways to integrate the informal 
system and maintain the conditions for operating the formal organiza- 
tion of the school. They functioned: 

1. As collective prestige units which defined the individual’s 

status. 

2. As a means for cooperative competition for preferred objects 
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such as dates, school offices, gossip, home work assign- 
ments, clothing knowledge, and transportation. 

3. To provide the individual with a sense of adequacy in grade 
achievement competition, The capacity of the grading sys- 
tem to threaten the personal security of the individual was 
greatly reduced by the protection the clique afforded, 

4. As arbiters of approved behavior and raters of persons in 
such a way as to operate the “rules of the game” by de- 
manding conformity of both clique and nonclique members 
to approved standards of conduct. 

That the clique was a source of prestige and a means of social 
mobility was a commonly held belief. Since the clique system was 
the communication system, a great significance was attached to 
clique membership. The “Dirty Dozen,” a large 11А clique (Fig- 
ure 3, p. 11) tried to maintain a reputation as the “Beer Drinkers” 
and the “Sexie Six,” a 10A clique (Figure 2, p. 9), sexy in aspi- 
tation only, represented the most prominent groups in both classes. 
Their reputations were well established, so that the aspirations 
of individuals toward them reflected the values of the aspirants. 

An 11A group member aspired toward the “Dirty Dozen” by 
directing preference choices for friends toward two of its mem- 
bers, He stressed the importance of the clique: 


The clique you belong to has a definite bearing on your pres- 
tige. If you belong to a fast moving athletic clique, you are usu- 
ally the same and this tends to build up your prestige outside of 
school and in dating more than with the other organizations of the 
school. A person who belongs to a clique usually has his share of 
money and is usually out for a good time. 

The girls, as far as dating is concerned, like the boys who are 
a lot of fun and can take them to nice places. The cliques are di- 
vided in about two categories. There is the kind close to school, 
participating in school clubs clique. Then there is the away from 
school, participating in sports, clique. The latter is the most 
popular in my estimation. 


Clique structures have remarkable stability, and most of the 
dominant cliques were those which had been formed in grade 
school as early as the sixth grade. Nevertheless, modifications 
took place; old members dropped out and new members were in- 
corporated. The dominant clique of the 10B group (10835, 10B17, 
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etc., Figure 6, p. 17) five months after the sociometric test, had 
greatly enlarged its membership from 10 to 19 members. The state- 
ment of “old” clique member 10B38 suggests that all was not well 
in the newly enlarged clique, and that the integration of new and 
old members had not been accomplished: 


| guess a crowd is alright if you like the people that are in it. 
The crowd that | belong to is split into two different parts. | guess 
we are what you call rivals. The number із not even but it is the 
way | and three other girls like it. The members of the other half 
of the crowd always are wanting to get some bit of gossip about 
it so they can start a rumor. They are friendly to our faces but 
cannot wait to say something about us behind our backs. | know 
| talk about some people sometimes but never about my best 
friends. 

When the girls | go around with have something to say about 
another person they say it to their faces. The other half of the 
crowd is always arguing about something no matter how little 
the matter amounts to. 


A "new" member (10B55) of clique 10B17, 10B38, etc. (Fig- 
ure 6, p. 17) moved from clique 10B4, 10B28 etc., "the brainy" 
clique when she became a "steady dater." 


| have just changed from one crowd which always went to 
their first hour class while the new crowd waits in the halls un- 
til the very last minute. This is quite a change but | like ita 
lot more because it makes you feel more like a part of the school. 

At the lunch table, this crowd talks mainly of boys, dates, 
teachers, other girls, and school activities. In my old crowd 
there were six girls. One of these girls sat with her boy friend 
at our table so they talked to each other. Three of the others 
talked about chemistry and chemistry only. Since this last girl 
and | didn't take chemistry we weren't the least bit interested 
in it, so we decided to eat somewhere else. 

Another "new" member (10B72) moved over with 10B55 when 
she became a steady dater. 

I'm surprised but glad when | find І'т port of a clique. It’s 
hard to believe that | would be accepted into it. Personally, I’m 


honored. Sometimes, though, unless you make good friends of all 
those in the clique, you find it hard to talk and associate with 
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them merely for what they are and not to use them for a “means to 
an end,” 

There are about twenty girls in our crowd and out of them about 
fourteen are real friends. As ashamed as | am to admit it, | find 
myself using the others as a means for personal glory or to increase 
my own importance; so | try to stay away from them unless at a par- 
ty or something of that sort. I’ve always felt inferior to others, be 
it due to environment or background, and because people haven't 
thought much of me as a person (grown-ups, that is) or had much 
confidence in me. | can easily understand it because of the lack 
of parents who usually are the ones who do this. 


A 10B student was considered as having achieved membership 
іп 10B35, 10B17, etc. (Figure б, р. 17) by going steady with a 
10A boy who was a member of the prominent parallel boys’ clique 
іп 10A, (the *Sexie Six," 10A32, 10A31, etc., Figure 2, р. 9). The 
sociograph, however, shows that she is not actually incorporated 
in the clique to which she aspires. 


| belong to a large clique of which nineteen belong. | have 
always been friends with these girls but wasn’t really a part of 
this clique until March of last year when | started dating Price 
Jackson. We always doubled with some of the kids from this 
clique and did things with this group. They expected to see me 
and soon | became a part of the clique. The girls asked me to 
join their Tri-Hi-Y. Although | have wanted to be a part of this 
clique since | was a freshman, | don't think cliques are always 
such a good idea. 

All of the girls in our clique are friends, but yet in some ways 
they are great rivals with one another. | like all of the girls equal- 
ly as well, but | feel that they are all different when in a large 
group than when there are just two or three together. | guess | am 
different too though when with a large group. 


Advantages of the clique as a source of dates are pointed out 
by an 11th grade girl. 

When you're in a good clique | think it helps your dating. For 
instance, Mary Sands just recently started going around with us. 
It wasn't planned, it just sort of happened. When she started go- 
ing around with us she automatically got more dates. Before, she 
dated very seldom, now she has a date practically every Saturday 
night with a boy she met through some of the senior boys. If it 
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hadn't been for going around with us, I’m pretty sure this wouldn't 
have happened. Everyone except Betty Johns, who goes with some- 
one outside of school, goes out with the senior boys. 


Besides the advantages of dating and prestige, cliques were 
also differentiated in the distribution of influence. The belief was 
widely held that the various cliques “run the school.” Such was the 
view of nonclique member 11B55: 


In order to be a leader, you have to go around with the leaders. 
To “get in” with the right clique is necessary to become popular. 
Certain cliques “run” the school and if that is what you want, 
then you had better get in with the right “clique.” But this is not 
always too easy, and from my point of view not as desirable as it 
may seem to some people. 

| think the whole school is made up of. cliques but some of them 
aren’t as exclusive as others. | think cliques are the normal thing, 
and | don’t really see anything wrong with them. After all, in your 
whole life there are going to be people who are “above” you or 
“below” and school is по different. We live т а democracy, but 
we don't have lunch with the Vanderbilts. 

Of course, а lot of these cliques are so snobby that people 
actually feel uncomfortable around any of the members, but a per- 
son has to accept the fact that everyone has their own little group 
of friends, and a lot of these cliques are made up of people who 
have been friends for years. 


The clique was an effective agent for conserving status as well 
as for exercising control of the behavior of clique and nonclique 
members in order to maintain its unity, to protect the clique ad- 


vantages, and to lessen competition. 
A mixture of fact and fiction surrounded the methods and acti- 


vities of the cliques, though it succeeded in making its influence 
effectively felt. Clique 11B8, 11B3, etc., (Figure 7, р. 19) domi- 
nated the “social life” of group 11B almost for the length of its 
school history. Various perspectives brought to bear on its acti- 
vities demonstrate the crucial role it played both among clique 
and nonclique members. A nonclique member (11B42) refers to 
it in relation to the struggle for position. 

In the fifth grade at Central, all the girls seemed able to play 
with each other very well, but by the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, the girls were beginning to form cliques and get this feel- 
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ing of being superior. In the seventh and eighth grade there was 
this group of girls who shut themselves off from the rest. They 
never spoke to the rest of us kids, but were always discussing 
our clothes and various other personal appearances. 

If some new girl came into school that had a new dress for 
every day in the week, seemed to attract the boys and was able 
to throw parties where they could sneak a little beer and smoke 
a bit, then they would all come together and vote on whether she 
could run around with them or not. 

If one of us would begin to pull ourselves up a bit and would 
get a little of the attention they thought they should be getting, 
they would start some rumor around about us and run us back down 
to where they could again feel like our superior. 

| know at least a dozen girls who have simply hated school and 
dreaded each day as they came to it because of this particular 
group. | was one of the girls who was put down in my place and 
it really hurt too. | still to this day have a certain inner hatred 
towards these girls even though | have come to know several of 
them fairly well and they can really be a lot of fun. | think this 


is the reason Wabash High has the reputation of being the snob 
school. 


A prominent clique member (11B29) expressed her view on 
leadership by the clique. 


As far as the school regards the clique, it isn't good. We have 
the reputation of being snobbish and trying to keep everyone out. 
May Sands told us she heard about our gang something that just 
goes to show how people talk. She heard that everytime a new 
girl came to town we had a vote with ballot and everything to see 
whether she was good enough to belong. 

In our vote we would take into consideration such things as 
"Does she drive? What kind of clothes does she have? Does she 
have enough money? Is she popular?" This is the most ridiculous 
statement l've ever heard and it's only one of a lot of rumors that 
get around about us. 

The truth of the matter is that not many people would be happy 
if they were “in.” It isn't that we think we're better than anyone 
else, because that isn't true. It just is that most girls in the class 
don't have the same ideas about things we do. Why, | bet they'd 
think we were crazy if they saw us half the time; other times we'd 
embarrass them to death, and sometimes they wouldn't have the 
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nerve to do some of the things we do when we're up to our old 
tricks. Sometimes we think the more trouble we get into the more 
fun we'll have. 

Also, a lot of our closeness has built up through the years 
which most girls wouldn't have. 174 like to have new girls to go 
around with us, but if they didn't belong it wouldn't be any good. 
Occasionally we'll meet someone we think is really nice and 
think we'd enjoy her company. Then things don't turn out so 
well, and we'd rather not have her and that's when the trouble 
starts. 

This summer Cozy Higgins moved back to town after being 
away for a year. | couldn't remember what she was like and just 
remembered her to be nice. We went swimming with her a few 
times, and it got to be so that we weren't comfortable around 
her, and we didn't feel free. We thought she was really nice, 
but she just didn't fit in with the things we like and talked 
about, Then we were stuck with her because she thought once 
she did anything with us, she should be with us all the time. 

She kept calling us all the time and we didn't know what to 
do, until finally she took the hint and left us alone. Of course, 
this probably seems to be a cruel thing and maybe it is, but she 
wouldn't have been happy with us anyway. Now she probably 
hates us. 

It's things like that, that make people in school hate cliques, 
Naturally I'd talk for one since | have such а wonderful time, but 
| can see where they aren't good. They're a lot like sororities in 
the sense that they're so restricted. You can't get away from the 
fact that all schools will have them no matter what you do, so if 
you ask me the only thing you can do is to be part of one if you 
can. 


A nonresident junior girl (11B27) describes her view of the in- 
fluence of clique controls over the interaction at an all-school par- 
ty. 

The truest reason why Wabash High School dances are “boring” 
is because three-fourths of the girls and boys refuse to associate 
with people who are not in their category according to looks, build, 
talent, or conversation. Some boys refuse to dance with girls who 
are not cute or who are not the best dancers. On the other hand, 
some girls refuse to dance or date boys younger than them or those 
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boys who are not some kind of a “big wheel” in sports, dramatics, 
or looks. 

Another trouble with Wabash High School is its so-called 
“clicks.” There should be no such word in the English language 
then maybe there would be no such groups. There is nothing wrong 
with having a lot of good friends, but when it comes to the time 
when you are going to do everything your leader does, it is a mild 
form of communism, and the “click” should stop right then and 
there. 

Everyone in this world is a free person and therefore should 
exercise his own rights referring to the subject of going where 
you please, when you please and with whomever you please. 

That brings me to an incident that occurred which shouldn't 
have happened at all for now this certain boy has a no good rep- 
utation whatsoever among a very, very large group of girls. This 
boy asked a girl to go out with him and she thought he was a per- 
fect drip. She spreads the word that “the drip" asked her to go out 
and therefore "the drip" is applied to that certain boy. After that 
name is spread, there is по girl who is going to date this boy for . 
fear of something being said about her along the line of “а drip’ 
always knows another drip, that's how "drips" are finally brought 
together, therefore, she's "drippy too." 

Consequently any girl who respects her reputation among other 
girls is not going to date this boy even though in the first place 
he was really an imaginary drip and not a bad fellow at all. 


A former member (11B55) of the dominant junior clique com- 
ments on her past and present relations with the clique and its 
control over behavior as well as its function as a means of “self” 
support in the highly competitive struggle for status. 


The clique that | formerly belonged to is made up of girls who 
have gone around with each other since grade school, for the most 
part. They are actually friends; each one of them has been "best 
friends" with everyone in the clique at one time or another. There 
are, however, only about two girls out of the group whom | consid- 
er friends; therefore, | don't feel any closeness to the group. 

| parted from the group mostly because | did not live up to the 
standards. | don't date anyone from school; | go to very few of the 
dances, and have gone to none of the parties since | was a sopho- 
more. Therefore, | really have very little in common with them. | 
still remain on good terms with the group or most of them, and | 
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eat lunch with them and sit with them in some classes. | don’t 
have the feeling of “keeping up” with them that | did when | was 
younger, and | don't resent them as | once did, when І felt | was 
really being “left behind.” 

As one girl in the clique explains it, the crowd lets you do 
things which you would not do if you did not have the crowd be- 
hind you. But | think that after you grow up a little you don't need 
to always have the "gang" to support you in almost everything you 
do. Some people follow their crowd so closely that they hardly dare 
say anything or do anything that the crowd might not approve. In 
a situation like this | think cliques are wrong, because | think peo- 
ple ought to learn to be more independent by the time they are a 
senior in high school. 

This year | feel more secure than | have felt in the first three 
years, | think this is because | have finally come to realize that 
the crowd doesn't really mean anything to me. | have stopped try- 
ing to follow the leader and stopped trying to “belong.” Also, | 
no longer break away completely from the group, not even bother- 
ing to say *hello" as | have done before. | did this merely because 
| was so jealous and so resentful that | couldn't even be friendly. 

Now | have sort of hit the "happy medium." | am friendly with 
the crowd and they are fairly friendly with me. They no longer 
bother me as far as being jealous, as | used to be. | also have 
made a lot of friends that | used to be too “stuck-up” to think 
were just as nice if not even nicer people than some. 

| walk home and stop at the local “hangout” with two girls 
whom | like a lot and have a lot in common with. One of these 
is the girl who is my “best friend” at school whom | confide in 
and talk to more than any other person here at school. My “best” 
girl friend, however, is a girl who graduated last year from St. 
Marks, а girls’ school. She is the girl whom | consider a real 
friend, and the one with whom | spend most of my free time. 


A recurring theme among the views of students is the impor- 
tance of the group factor as a means for sustaining adequate “self” 
conception in the competitive situation. This suggests that the 
primary group is the chief source for maintaining sufficient poten- 
cy in the competitive situation. Either the member is sustained in 
the school by a primary group or he seeks substitutes in the form 
of grade achievement or achievement in activities. An “isolate” 
views her lack of clique membership as the major failure of her 
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high school career. 


My first years in school | think were my happiest school years. 
When | started school, | wasn’t afraid of anyone or anything. | 
made friends very easily and was quite a "big wheel.”...... In 
the third grade it started getting hard for me. When the teacher 
would call on me and | wouldn’t know the answer, without taking 
a while to figure it out, the kids would tease me. It got so | 
dreaded to hear the teacher call my name. This happened only 
in arithmetic class. Then where | used to take an active part in 
class discussion, | became more quiet and had very little to say 
in class, 

Outside of class everything was different; | was just as loud 
as before, At the same time, | also started speaking softer in 
class, | suppose that was from а fear that | might say something 
wrong, it has become such a habit that it actually strains my 
voice to talk loudly. 

The next few years were very much the same except my popu- 
larity standing started to slip. It gradually slid from the top pop- 
ularity group into the middle popularity group. This meant | fell 
into the group that were not popular with the boys. The boys were 
always very nice to me but they always treated me as the big sis- 
ter, 

In school there has always been clicks and clans. | always 
belonged to one in grade school, one consisting of about five 
people, and one who wasn’t the wild set. In the eighth grade, 
| began to separate from a single group, which | sometimes think 
was a mistake and started just being friendly to all the groups. 
This was not too good for me because it gave me a feeling of not 
belonging. | really didn’t notice this change till | started high 
school, but it has been that way since. Oh, to be back in a click! 


FUNCTION OF PATTERNS OF DRESS IN CLIQUE BEHAVIOR 


Dress, because of its high visibility, was a major source of 
social differentiation. Three basic aspects of the pattern were style 
changes, high cost items, and the development of esoteric pat- 
terns which distinguished positively rated persons who are “hep,” 
“rite,” and “george” from the negatively rated “fruits” and 
“clydes.” Stable items in the pattern of dress were those which 
were sufficiently costly to differentiate the members. The cash- 
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mere sweater served this function among girls, whereas the 
"Threadneedle Street” shoes did so in the boys’ culture. Dress 
likewise was highly patterned in conformity to group expectations. 


Patterns of Dress for Girls 
1. Group conformity in dress, 11B55: 


How you dress has a lot to do with what “crowd” you belong to. 
If you belong to the most popular crowd in this school, you are ex- 
pected to dress pretty much way above average. Most of the “right” 
crowd have their supply of cashmere sweaters, which of course are 
quite out of reach of the average family. But this is the approved 
and expected clothing of the “leaders.” 

Of course, there are girls who are leaders who do not have cash- 
mere sweaters, but they do dress better than the average. | think in 
this school almost everyone dresses better than in a lot of schools 
in the surrounding area. | have noticed this by observing some of 
the people from other schools, and also | have heard this from 
quite a few people. , 

The leaders do not have as many restrictions on clothing as 
do those who would like to be leaders. One who is a leader can 
wear something out of the ordinary and “get by” with it because 
they are accepted and anything rather odd that they wear has a 
chance of becoming the style because these leaders are the ones 
who start the styles. But someone who is not a leader cannot wear 
anything rather odd of different without being criticized, because 
she has no influence. Instead of impressing people with her dif- 
ferentness she gives them something to talk about and someone 
to feel superior to. 

But the right crowd has style leaders in it, too, and the rest 
of the crowd follows her pretty much, It is usually and only па- 
tural that the one who has the most money to spend on clothes 
is the one who leads the crowd in style. 


2, Cost in dress and the pressure on the pattern, 10855: 


Clothes at school should be fairly plain and neat. One 
shouldn't come to school іп a silk or satin dress. Any kind 
of wool material is acceptible but when one starts wearing 
knit dresses or wool jersey the other kids start thinking, “It 
sure is nice to have money.” 

Even if one does have the money to wear this type of dress, 
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| think it is a mistake merely because not all the kids can afford 

this type of dress and it causes the less financially able ones to 
feel rather mediocre. They really shouldn’t because what they are 
wearing is really more suitable. Some of the outfits that are worn 
to school could be worn to the Chase Club, 


3, The pattern in school clothes, 11B45: 


Everyone knows that sweaters are the thing in high school, 
long sleeves ones being the favored, short sleeved pullovers 
coming in second. These can be of any color, just as long as 
they harmonize with the skirt you wear. Glowing sweaters are 
definitely out. Of course, everyone longs for a cashmere sweater, 
but in case you can’t afford that you'll have to take wool. Girls 
who are chubby never wear angora. Nylon is not quite as popular. 
Just about any kind of a blouse goes. The general theme of skirts 
is slim, although pleats are now coming in. The accepted footwear 
are saddles and loafers. These can be of any leather. Dress shoes 
are worn; these should be very flat and simple in design with no 
more decoration than a strap over the instep. 


4. Changes and variations in the pattern, 11B55: 


At Wabash, the dress restriction is not really too strict. Skirts 
and sweaters and either socks and loafers are worn or saddles or 
some shoe of that sort. But really there is not much more in the 
shoe line that anyone would want to wear because certainly heels 
would not be practical. Dresses, if they are not too dressy are ac- 
ceptable. But dressy dresses aren't practical either. Suits are also 
acceptable, and of course any type of blouse, except the real dressy 
ones, 

Anklets and not knee length socks are worn, although “doublers” 
are the style, more or less because that is what they are selling 
now. | have never heard anyone criticized because they didn't have 
"doublers" on, although if they were wearing knee length socks, it 
would depend upon who they were whether they were criticized or 
not. If some one from the right crowd wore them, they would prob- 
ably become style, while if someone else wore them they would 
probably become the object of much ridicule. 

While the last year the short sleeved sweater was worn mostly, 
this year the long sleeved slipover sweater is the thing, worn with 
either straight or pleated skirts. But you don't have to wear this to 
be fully accepted. This is just what is the most popular, not what 
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must be worn. | 

Also saddles are more popular than they were last year, but a 
lot of people still wear loafers and suede oxfords, It is not just 
what is the most popular at Wabash in particular, but what is being 
worn in high schools in 1950 as compared to 1949, for instance. 

When anyone in the popular crowd wants to, it is very easy to 
start a new fad or style, but it has to be something that is obtain- 
able to people who don’t have as much money as a lot of people 
do in order to become really popular. For instance, Cashmere 
sweaters are worn now by the right crowd, but they will never 
become а fad because everyone cannot afford them. 


5. Conformity to the pattern, 10B72: 


Naturally, we talk quite a bit about clothes. What girl doesn’t? 
However, clothes isn’t too much of a discriminating point among 
us, because we all dress fairly neat and pretty much in style. And 
too, good grooming is expected. There is, to some extent, а сег- 
tain dress pattern from which very few deviate. Usually it is skirts 
(pencil, pleated or accordian), sweaters, with neck scarves, or 
blouses. 

We never wear dressy dresses or suits, unless the jacket is a 
swing back, to school, except of course, if we are going some- 
where later. Even then you are teased. Hose and dress shoes (no 
heels) are worn just about as much as strollers and oxfords and 
sox. Usually the soxs are “doublers.” 

| guess one of the popular kids or one of the big wheels start 
the fads. However, | like most of the fads, or styles so the thought 
of being out of style doesn’t bother me. We're expected, too, to 
wear makeup. If you don't, they wonder what is the matter with you 
But on the other hand if you wear too much you're considered cheap 
and this could lead to acquiring for yourself a bad reputation. 


6. Learning the pattern, 11B29: 


As far as dress goes you naturally should know what to wear. 

Of course, | think you should know what to wear even when you're 

a freshman, although | wonder if | did. When | think of some of the 
horrible things that І had it makes те sick. | don’t know now wheth- 
er it was alright then or not, but some of my things certainly were 

ly. 

> By the time you're a senior, you should know when to wear heels, 
earrings, etc, and when to wear flats. People that would wear ear- 
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rings to school, or flats to the American Theater naturally don't 
know anything. Seniors are supposed to know that to school you 
can wear skirts, sweaters, blouses, some dresses (the right kind) 
either bobby soxs or hose. Of course, you wouldn't wear saddles 
with hose or black suede flats with bobby socks. That would be 
unforgiveable. 


7. Competition in dress and the pressure on the pattern setter, 


11B30: 


Girls try to compete against another to see who can have the 
best clothes and the most shoes; this has gone on for years. | 
don't think it makes any one girl more popular or better looking, 
just because her parents can afford a lot of glamorous clothes 
for her. 

The styles change, year after year. In my freshman year, | 
used to buy dresses that suited me and not the other kids, this 
year | suit myself and a few others. People comment on your 
clothes, It happened to me before and still does happen to some 
people. | just say, “Money doesn't grow on trees.” One day | wore 
а pair of orange shoes, all the boys teased and lauyhed at me and 
called me a colored person and asked if a colored person helped 
me pick them out. | told mother | would never wear them again and 
1 haven't; | don’t intend to. 

But some girls go to extremes with clothes, something new 
every day; all they try to do is beat the other person, The boys 
all dress simply and comfortably, the girls have to look their best. 
In my freshman year, | never got teased about my clothes as | have 
this year. | guess because the boys didn’t pay any attention then. 


8. Resistance to innovations in the pattern relating to cost: 


There are many standards of dress in school. The majority of 
the girls wear blouses and skirts or casual dresses which аге prop- 
er for high school life. To see a girl dressed up as if she were 
going to a social function “gripes” me. І always have the feeling 
that she just bought the dress and has to “to show it off” to her 
friends. 

Strollers, saddles, and summer sandals are in style for foot- 
wear. Stockings, | think add to the neatness of a costume, but 


shouldn't be worn all the time. The bobby socks are perfect for 
saddles and strollers. 
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Upon surveying | find that with sandals the girls don’t wear 
any footwear. If they keep their toe nails trimmed and neat | don’t 
think it’s necessary to wear either socks or stockings. Fads are 
continuous with the girls. Such as the crest necklaces last winter 
and the artificial flowers on their blouses this spring. The hair 
styles are generally along the same line, short and curly. 


CLIQUE BEHAVIOR AND THE DRESS PATTERN FOR BOYS 


Conformity to patterns of approved dress was likewise a major 
preoccupation among boys. Specific patterns, while less widely 
diffused than among girls, were carefully adhered to among the 
elites. Certain groups and members of groups showed greater em- 
phasis on dress. Through the preoccupation with dress, the proc- 
ess of group differentiation was accented. 

Dress was functionally integrated in the struggle for position. 
It took the form of pattern changes, spending for clothes, and ob- 
serving esoteric features of the patterns which were common, (e.g-, 
levis were standard for all boys, but the person who was “george” 
could be distinguished from the "fruits" by the manner in which he 
wore them). They should have been worn with a narrow “Тыеад- 
needle Street” belt, pushed far down on the hips, rolled twice with 
a one inch cuff, not too new or too faded. They were to be worn 
interspersed with $17.00 slacks one or two days a week. Also, 
they were worn with the proper ensemble of attire in shirts, sweat- 
ters, socks, etc. 

Among those who took clothing patterns seriously, no item of 
dress escaped patterning. The following statement is made by 
12A34 of the clique 12434, 12A44 etc., Р. 13, which slavishly 
followed the patterns established in the two larger cliques: 


My dress that day consisted of the following: (1) jockey briefs 
($1.00) per pair (they are the most popular underwear up here); 
(2) a blue and white check sports shirt, button under collar and 
flap pockets ($7.50); (3) Levis ($3.85) are by far the most worn 
pants by boys and girls all year round; (4) white crew socks ($.75 
a pair); (5) black and white saddles ($8.00). 

The shirt was worn with the neck and first button open with 
the sleeves rolled up two cuffs and a little farther as the day went 
by. The Levis are worn with a narrow belt with a small brass buck- 
le; they are worn low- -that is pulled down to the widest part of 
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the hips and usually have two cuffs about 1" оғ 1%" wide. The belt 
| forgot to mention cost $2.50. The saddles are seldom if ever po- 
lished; they're just wiped off every day. 

Patterns were set among the elites. Although the elites were 
differentiated somewhat around specialized criteria, we actually 
see many standards operating with varying degrees of emphasis. 
For example, the five large cliques in group 12A were roughly dif- 
ferentiated as follows in the rank order of influence (F igure 4, 

p. 13). 


1, Athletic Crowd (12438, 12454, etc.): The athletic clique con- 
tained five varsity football members; 12A66 was nonathletic 
but had a Ford convertible. They were known as the "beer" 
drinking crowd, who go over to the West Side sometimes for 
sexual experimentation, Three of the boys take care to make 
good grades; two have gone to college, 12A67 and 12438. They 
have cars, dates, money and usually liquor, and are highly cloth- 
ing oriented, 

2. Music and Club Activity Crowd (12451, and 12А 14, etc.): The 
music clique concentrated on intramural and second-line pres- 
tige sports. They were more grade oriented than the athletic 
Broup. All were college oriented but 12A12 including two lower 
classmen, 11A43 and 10A17, who were included on the basis 
of clique participation. 

3. Dating Crowd (12434, 12444, etc.): The dating clique concen- 
trated slavishly on dress, intramural sports and less-prestige- 
ful varsity sports. They were all “steady” dates. They were 
not considered “big wheels” by cliques 1 and 2. They consid- 
ered themselves “big wheels.” Their major focus was on spend- 
ing money in the proper manner, playing the social game, and 
religious adherence to dress. 

4. The “Brainy” Crowd (12419, 12453, etc.): The “brainy” clique's 
major focus was on scholastic achievement. Four members were 
elected to the National Honor Society. They combined participa- 
tion in organizations of various kinds with extreme emphasis on 
scholarship. All were registered in college. Conformity to dress 
and dating was much more casual. 

5. Hunting and Fishing Crowd (12457, 12460, etc.): The hunting 
and fishing clique "rated" with the people who *didn't rate." 
Out-of-school oriented, they were members of the Outdoor Club, 
a low prestige organization. They were not as conforming to 
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patterns of dress and dating as the other four cliques. There 
were several nonresident students among them. 


It has been noted that the “Threadneedle Street” shoe was a stable 
item of dress, differentiating upper from lower classmen, and those 
who could afford them from those who could not. "Threads* were 
worn without exception by the athletic, music, and dating crowds 
and by a few of the “brains.” The importance of “Threads” in fol- 
lowing the correct pattern and the interweaving of influence and 
pattern may be noted in the following statement by 12A34: 


The shoes to wear аге the $18.50 “Threadneedle.” You wear 
either cap toe or plain toe. The plain toe is just coming in. Arnold 
and Vance have the plain toe now. Hack has gone to Florsheim, 
twenty-five bucks. Not many freshmen and sophomores wear the 
“Threads.” You buy them at Boyd's. You have to get on a wait- 
ing list to get a pair. They sold 60,000 pairs this year. Arnold 
was the first to start wearing them. He set all the dress styles 
till this year when he stopped trying. Now Vance has taken over. 
Не had to, һе had nothing else - - not even girls. He seldom 
gets along with girls, never approves of any girl he goes with. 

He goes everywhere, dresses as he should, acts as he should, 
but can’t find a girl who pleases him. 

Vance keeps everyone else in line on dress. He is always 
making fun of someone else's clothes. He'll say, “Look at that 
guy's socks. Із he “fruit!” You gradually get on to what to wear. 
| gradually became aware. | had plenty of reason because | had 
to wait a whole year for my “Threads.” | couldn’t afford them. 
| still have only one pair of slacks; they cost you between ten 
and twenty bucks. 

Take gym shoes now. Why wear “pro” basketball shoes? They 
are impractical, cost $7.00 a pair. The whole team buys them, Peo- 
ple who are not “in” pay no attention, but if you are one of the 
group, you would have to get some. Take Rudy, Vance, and Myers. 
They only wear them in gym class and other very rare occasions, 
but they have them. 

Clothing patterns were set by the most influential members, 
accepted and enforced by less influential members as the above 
statement indicates. The most influential member of the athletic 
clique, 12A38, mentioned above as one who “set all the dress 
styles till this year when he stopped trying” was the first to take 
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up three separate style changes in shoes. He introduced the " 
“Threadneedle Street” shoe (cap toe); when it was widely diffused 
he was the first to wear the “Threadneedle” plain toe. Later he 
changed to a Florsheim. The writer commented, “Nice looking 
shoes.” He replied, “Yeah, Florsheim, twenty-five bucks.” This 
was after he was supposed to have “quit trying.” Incumbent on 
his status of leader as he viewed it, was to remain the pattern 
setter for clothing styles. 

Increasing awareness of the pattern was suggested by 12А31: 


As a freshman it was pretty hard to know just what to wear 
and | didn’t know if what | wore would be accepted by other class- 
mates. When | was a sophomore, | began to learn what the snappy 
thing to wear was and | didn’t worry about what | wore. 


REPUTATION AND GROUP CONTROLS 


Moral reputation was equally subject to group control. The 
standards of adolescents reflected those of the community. They 
resented the idea of double standards between adolescents and 
adults, but mirrored rather faithfully the values of the adult cul- 
ture. 

Groups were considerably differentiated in relation to the 
norms governing smoking, drinking, and sex. Drinking was vari- 
ously regarded, but getting drunk was not approved, The athletic 
clique was the heaviest drinking “crowd” in the 12A group, the 
music “crowd” was gingerly experimental, and the dating “crowd” 
did considerable drinking. The “brains,” as a matter of practice, 
seldom or never drank. Member 12А31, considered the most in- 
fluential senior boy, disassociated himself from drinking: "Some 
seniors may dislike me because I do what I feel right and am not 
led on by the gang. Quite a few fellows really pan me because I 
don't sop up beer like they do, but it really doesn't bother me be- 
cause they will realize later on that І was smart for doing what I 
do." Considerable drinking was practiced, but talk about drinking 
commonly over-stated the amount, The "wild party" tended to be 
the exception rather than the common practice. 

Sex, likewise, among boys was much aspired, little indulged 
and was a major preoccupation to conversation, jokes, and horse- 
play. A few of the younger girls who had been "had at" by some 
of the faster, older boys had the lowest status among both boys 
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and girls. Thus, group controls over sex appear to have been rig- 
id. Steady daters who paired off too exclusively became a subject 
of gossip. 

Girls known as rule breakers were ostracised by other girls. 
Boys who “went the limit” seemed to enjoy even higher status 
among boys, but were viewed as “too fast” among girls. What- 
ever sex rules were broken among those who were accepted, were 
broken discreetly. Those “in the groups” were highly under con- 
trol, especially the girls. The gossip channels sought every item 
of information and passed it along. However, a double standard 
for members of high and low status seemed to exist among both 
boys and girls. 

An 11th grade girl (11B12) thought there was а double stand- 
ard for clique and nonclique members: 


In these discussions we have been having on dating, some 
of the fellows say that they don’t think much of a girl if she necks 
with a fellow on their first date, but if they don’t they're called а 
prude or some such name. If you do neck with them they call you 
fast, but yet still want to take you out. They also said that every 
couple that was going steady necks a little. Well, if you ask me 
І know all of them do a lot of necking and quite a few of them go 
farther than necking. 

If someone out of the “group” does this, and the “group” hears 
ab. Jt it, the girl's reputation is shot all to pieces. That's what 
happened to me. But let somebody in the "group" do any petting, 
and it's all kept hush-hush and there isn't a thing wrong with it. 
That's my opinion about what being in the "group" means. 

It's all so sneaky. If you do have a reputation, half the time 
you never know, but they make sure everyone else knows it. If 
anybody can make a mountain out of a mole hill, they can. As far 
as reputations go, most of it is all talk and the poor victim hasn't 
really done anything at all. 

Sometimes the cliques will just give you a reputation because 
you don't think they're a big wheel like everyone else thinks. ! 
don't date any of the fellows up here because | don't believe in 
their standards. | like to go out with someone that is a lot of fun 
and doesn't want to neck all the time. 

Another reason | don't date fellows up here is because they 
are as gossipy as girls. Once Jane slapped a boy's face for call- 
ing me a name. Just to show how sneaky they were about all this, 
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| didn’t figure out what was going on till my Junior year, and then 
one of my friends told me. If | had been guilty about what they 
were saying, it would have been different, but | wasn't and that 
got under my skin. Mind you, I’m not condemming all the fellows 
up here, some of them are really swell, but what the other fel- 
lows, the "Wheels" say, keep them "off limits." They are afraid 
of losing their standing. 

I'm not the only person up here that has gotten the dirty end 
of the deal, | could name at least fifteen kids right off the bat, 
who are in the same boat | am. | guess the main reason | don't 
date the fellows up here is because of that and because they 
have never asked me. If they have graduated, they will, but if 
they are still in school they won't. If they did ask me | don't 
think l'd go because |74 be afraid of what they might try. If | 
didn't go along with them, l'd be worse off than ever, so | guess 
lm just lucky they don't ask me. | just wish there was some way 
for me to straighten out their opinion of me, but since this is my 
last year, | guess 174 do just as well to forget about it. 


CLIQUE CONTROL OVER DATING 


Since dating activity was highly valued, it was a source of 
prestige. How, when, and whom to date were matters of group con- 
cern both among intimate associates and nonintimates. Dating for 
status, therefore, became a matter of equals dating equals or some 
mutual exchange of social goods which resulted in the improvement 
of social position. As 11A46 saw it, dates were clique rated. 


When yov ask for dates and are accepted on any certain level 
this tends to build you up. If you ask a girl who belongs to a cer- 
tain high rated clique you might as well ask the whole clique out. 
| say this because if you are accepted by one you are usually ac- 
cepted by all. You must be able to get dates to all social affairs. 
Another thing is that the girls you take out could be rated on a 
popularity scale. As you dated them it would be like climbing a 
ladder and every step you build your own popularity. 


Social climbing by way of the dating pattern was frowned upon 
but widely practiced according to a relatively unincorporated new- 
comer (11A40, Figure 3, p. 11). 


In dating you are only supposed to go out with the people who 
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are as popular as you are. In other words you are only allowed to 
ask girls who are of your same grouping. If you dare ask a girl 
who is deemed higher than you by the “big wheels” you are con- 
sidered to have stepped out of your social level. 

If the girl accepts your invitation to go out on a date with you, 
she is lowered in the “big wheels” estimation and they probably 
will spread word around that she is undesirable as a future date 
for any of the popular “big wheel” boys. When | told a few of the 
fellows І маз going to ask Jo Ann for a date they advised me not 
to go out with her because of three reasons. She is not one of the 
girls accepted by the “wheels,” she was a nonnecker, and she 
was supposed to be going steady. 


An 11 grade girl (11B55) expressed the importance of the 
standing of the boy to be dated as having reciprocal status-con- 
ferring value. 


At school, in order to be popular, you must date the leaders. 
You might be well liked by a lot of people in school, more well 
liked than a lot of the leaders, in fact you will never be a leader 
if you do not date one of the “accepted” group of boys, usually 
in school. Occasionally a boy who is well known from another 
school is alright. You can date a boy who is not a leader, but 
not if you want to be a “wheel” yourself. Of course, the worst 
thing is not to date at all. As a rule the dating is pretty much in 
cliques. Boys of one group date girls of one group. Occasionally 
this rule is broken, but not too often. 

The “right” crowd is that which is made up of the people who 
date the more popular boys. It is not always made up of the peo- 
ple who are on the most committees or who do the most for the 
school. A lot of people actually do more for the school as far as 
working for the good of it, but they do not really “belong” as far 
as some people think. 

Dating is a highly valued and little practiced activity. Only 46 
per cent of the 11th and 12th boys attended two out of four “date” 
special functions during the year. Forty per cent of the girls of the 
two upper grades attended, 50 per cent for 11th and 29 per cent for 
12th grade girls. Twelfth grade girls were dated less by boys in 
school. Only 10 per cent of the boys and girls of grades 9 and 10 
attended two of the four "date" functions. The controls over dating 
tended to minimize a highly rated activity. 
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Meeting the expectations of the dating pattern required the in- 
tegration of a series of complex patterns centering around this 
type of social participation. The boy who successfully dated for 
a major social function was concerned with conformity to the fol- 
lowing expectations: 

1. The girl: She must be asked in the proper manner, the appro- 
priate time in advance. Once this time has lapsed, the inhibi- 
tions are greater. Does she have a date? For younger boys the 
“go-between” may be helpful in finding if she has a date and 
if she will accept. Girls disapprove of the go-between, but 
find them useful for the “come on” or the refusal. 

If a clique mate or friend is interested in a girl, there is 
much jockeying around to determine who is going to ask her. 
“Cutting іп" is disapproved. A boy may intend to ask a girl 
for a date, this is the “keep-off-the-grass” rule. He never asks 
her and others knowing his intention also do not ask her. She 
is not asked by anyone. This is one of the worst things that 
can happen to a girl, but it happens frequently. The worst 
thing that can happen to the boy is to be refused. Also all 
girls are labeled “good date,” “hot neck,” goody-goody.” 
Reputations are at stake with the clique. 

9: Transportation: The car was essential. Most desirable was to 
have one’s own саг or be able to get the family саг. Next, at 
least, to be able to “double” with someone with a car. This 
involves coordinating numbers and waiting for the driver to 
get his date settled. “Walking is for birds and freshmen.” 

3. Money: Money for school affairs was the least important item 
of expense. The complete date involved going to some approved 
place into the city where expenditure of money was necessary. 

4. Behavior: Behavior tended to be labeled with cliches. Approved 
behavior was “rite,” “neat,” “george,” and “okay.” Disapproved 
behavior was “fruit,” “drippy,” or “clyde.” Also a person’s 
dress and manner of dancing may be "george" or “fruit.” 

5. Vhere to go after the dance? The social function was not the 
important topic of discussion the next day but, "Where did you 
go afterwards?" “When did you leave the dance?" "What time 
did you get home?" 

6. Time of arrival at the party: “Big wheels” arrived and left at 
the correct time. If the party started at 8:00, the “crowd” left 
at 10:45. The party began and ended with the arrival and de- 
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parture of the pattern setters. 

7. Interaction at parties was limited largely to dates and cliques: 
There was much inhibition about mixing. One didn’t dance till 
certain groups went on the floor. “Cutting-in” was not approved. 
Much self-consciousness existed in relation to dancing. 


The differences in the capacity to meet approved expectations 
in these matters tended.to limit the participation. Rather than run 
risk of disapproval, it was easier not to act. Particularly age and 
experience differentials between the lower and upper grade stu- 
dents established a range in status which made it impossible to 
act in the unsure realm of the dating pattern. A large number of 
boys apparently had some desire to date but the complexity of the 
pattern was beyond them. This problem was expressed by an 11th 
grade boy who considered himself backward about dating: 


My relations with girls are practically none. | suppose | would 
like to have more sociable arrangements but | never do anything 
about it. There is one person in particular | would like to know 
better but the situation seems rather hard to manipulate. | even- 
tually suppose | will come to a point where | will state my posi- 
tion, but | think the situation will have to be ideal and my cour- 
age at its utmost. 


Dating in school, according to 11B55, was a means of affect- 
ing character reputation. 


Who you date is very important especially at a school where 
everyone knows when you have a date and who you are going out 
with. If you date someone that you know always goes out with a 
girl for what he can get, everyone is going to think that is the 
kind of person you are too. A girl ought to know a boy before she 
goes out with him because she may not know what she is letting 
herself in for. You are judged by the people you date. If he is 
someone very nice and respected by everyone people will know 
you are the same type of person. But if you date some cheap 
character you will be considered the same. A girl usually picks 
her date from the same type of person she is. 

Dating away from school may influence status either positively 
or negatively (11B55). 

If a girl dates away from school, she will not keep in good 
standing with the more popular “crowd” unless she dates either 
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a very popular former student, or someone who is very well known 
who goes to another school. To date someone who hasn't a very 
good reputation is the worst she сап do. 

| don't date anyone in this school at all and | suppose this has 
something to do with my not being a leader. But not altogether, be- 
cause | am simply, | suppose, not the leader type. Of course, it 
would help me to belong to the “right crowd," if | dated a boy from 
the “right crowd." But the trouble is that | really don't care any- 
thing about belonging to the "right crowd" and now there are very 
few boys at Wabash whom | would even like to date at all. 

This was different when | was ап under classman . . . then І 
thought that belonging to that crowd meant everything and | usu- 
ally had a crush on some very popular boy - - usually an upper- 
classman, | suppose that was because in grade school | had al- 
ways gone around with the group which is the leader in school 
now. They grew up ahead of me and by the time | had caught up, 
it was too late. 

By that time, although maybe | am not right, | began to feel 
that there were one or two or three people out of the crowd who 
were really friends, and if it was between choosing the crowd or 
me, they would certainly choose the crowd. And the same thing 
goes for the other girls. If they decide they don't like someone 
even if she is your best friend, you have to choose between the 
crowd and your friend, and most of them choose the "crowd." Al- 
so | don't like to follow a leader constantly as | used to do. 


The double standard set up a different pattern of expectations 
for girls of high social standing and those who didn't "rate." Low 
status member 11B12 expressed the interstatus tension which sur- 
rounded the double standard: 


If you are not a leader and don't have any desire to be, it 
doesn't make too much difference who you go around with, unless, 
of course it is someone who doesn't have a good reputation. A 
leader or one who goes around with the “right” people can doa 
lot of things without actually hurting their reputation, but а girl 
who is not in with this crowd can get talked about twice as much 
for doing only half as many things which aren't considered what a 
nice girl would do. If you go around with a crowd which doesn’t 


“rate” with the “right” people, you get talked about a lot faster 
than a girl who does. 


CHAPTER VII 


CONCLUSIONS AND PROSPECTS 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


The concluding discussion is concerned with the status of the 
original problem raised, the support or rejection of the hypothesis, 
and the more detailed substantive findings of the study. 

The original hypothesis which generated this study was that 
the dominant orientation to action for adolescents in the school 
observed was toward the fulfillment of the expectations of the in- 
formal group. This statement of the problem accepted an existing 
dichotomous sociological framework: namely, the formal-informal 
schema, as a valid frame of reference for examining the specific 
problem of adolescent behavior in a concrete situation. 

The original hypothesis was broadened at a later stage in the 
investigation to the form stated in Chapter I, It states that the so- 
cial behavior of the adolescent is a function of his social status 
in the social system of the school. This was felt to be a better 
statement of the problem in that it was sufficiently general to 
make it possible to view behavior no matter what the direction of 
its orientation may be. ў 

This statement may seem to be merely a tautology. If viewed 
in the sense that student A has a high index of grade achievement, 
i.e., if he indulges іп grade-seeking behavior oriented toward con- 
forming to the expectations of his teachers, we have merely in- 
dulged in some word magic. What is indicated, however, is that a 
person, for instance, with an Index of 5-5-5 not only achieves 
gtades, club memberships, and friends, but a generalized position 
which determines that he also wears certain kinds of clothes, 
avoids particular associations, prefers other, spends time and 
money in group-approved ways and places. It may also regulate 
the number of verbal responses in his history class. His number 
5 index of grade achievement decrees that he consistently volun- 
teers answers to the questions posed by his teachers. His more 
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generalized status (group member of high position) may rule that 
he restrict his output of knowledge. 

The analysis has not provided clear demonstration of this 
functional relationship, Rather it has succeeded, it would seem, 
in establishing the framework within which this behavior occurs. 
Weakness in the design of the study, and the broadness of the 
scope of the study as carried forth have left this question without 
a clear-cut answer. However, it has succeeded in presenting a 
story which both directly and indirectly lends strong support to 
the theory. 

Rather extensive evidence indirectly supports the proposition 
that social behavior is functional to the general social status of 
the persons in the social system. This evidence includes the elab- 
oration of the informal organization of the school, the integration 
vf formal and informal student organization, the intensity of the 
valuation of these positions, and the orientation toward them 
along with documentary evidence of a highly conformity-oriented 
system of action around highly valued patterns of dress, dating, 
moral behavior, and prestige-differentiated clique structures. 

To this we may add the evidence of the connection between 
position and school attendance, punctuality, and school drop-outs. 
It is not claimed that a clear demonstration of the stated relation- 
ship between status and behavior has been achieved. Rather it is 
believed that the structural framework of action has been rather 
adequately described. Other substantive findings of the study 
tend to support the view that the behavior within the school is 
highly oriented toward prestige, the price of which is conformity 
to established and highly valued patterns. 

In summary the conclusions of the study may be stated as 
follows: 

1. The social behavior of the adolescent in this school situa- 
tion appears to be functionally related to the generalized 
position which he achieved within the combined spheres of 
action, (і.е., his behavior in any specific situation involves 
a calculation of its effect on his general position), 

A. The generalized or total social status was a composite 
of the statuses achieved through the performance of vari- 
ously valued functions. 

В. The dominant orientation to action was toward the per- 
formance of those roles which gained prestige. The ulti- 
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mate motivation appears to be toward establishing his posi- 

tion in the informal structure of personal relationships. The 

goal was to achieve a position of positively valued rank. 

The drive was toward differentiation with recognition of 

status and away from anonymity. 

1. Prestige-gaining statuses were compounded from all seg- 
ments of the social system of the school. The positions 
essentially were instrumental to the achievement of so- 
cial prestige. 

П. Formal Organization of the School. 

A. Social position of the student in school seems least signi- 
ficantly related to grade achievement. Grades, however, con- 
stituted a central prestige value of the formal organization. 
Approved classroom behavior was another important factor 
in gaining and maintaining position. 

1. Students showed an upward trend toward the fulfillment 
of the expectations for grade achievement with each addi- 
tional year in school. 

2. Girls tended to meet the expectations for grade achieve- 
ment more fully than boys. 

3. Boys who left school were likely to do so from inability 
to meet minimum grade standards. Girls were more likely 
to leave from the impingement of the expectations in 
other spheres. 

4. Students who left school did so within the first two 
years. Those who met minimum standards through their 
second year, were more likely to remain in school. 

5. Boys were less adapted to the expectations of the school 
culture than girls. 

6. Conformity to classroom expectations гап а cycle through 
lower to upper grade levels in the order of maximum con- 
formity to maximum nonconformity back toward increasing 
conformity among both boys and girls. The pattern for 
boys and girls was similar, but the conflict between girls 
and teachers was less. Conflict appears to center in the 
efforts of students to meet the expectations of their peers. 
The roles defined by the peer group tended to bring con- 
flict with authority. 

7. Lower grade members were more likely to be regular in 
attendance than upper grade members. 
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8. Lower grade boys and upper grade girls were more likely 


to be punctual in attendance; the reverse was true for 
upper grade boys and lower grade girls. 


9. Skipping school appears more likely to carry positive 


rather than negative sanctions in the peer group. Lower 
grade boys were more likely to indulge in "officially 
defined" skipping; upper grade boys were more likely 

to find ways of legitimating their absence from school. 
Skipping for boys was more endemic in character, where- 
as skipping for girls was more likely to be epidemic and 
more openly in conflict with the formal rules of the 
school. 


III. Student Organizations. 


А. The system of student organizations performed the function 
of differentiating the students into a prestige hierarchy. 
1, Differentially rated organizations provided offices which 


conferred varying amounts of prestige upon the incum- 
bents. 


2.The drive toward social participation was in direct rela- 


tion to the amount of prestige which the organization 
conferred upon the participant. 


. Social participation for girls was integrated around the 


highly valued position of Yearbook Queen within which 
was incorporated the patterns of dress, school service, 
equalitarian behavior and puritan morals. The entire 
culture of the adolescent girl in the school had become 
integrated into this pattern. 


. The boys conferred the most prestige upon the athlete. 


The most approved social type was incorporated in the 
“big wheel” which combined (in the sense highly ap- 
proved by the group) the athlete who conformed also to 
other highly approved standards of behavior. 


. Social participation for both boys and girls represented 


a trend from moderate participation in the early years 
of high school to intensive participation in the upper 
grades. 


. The range of social participation in student associa- 


tions increased with each step up the grade ladder. 
Girls were more prone to take part in student activi- 
ties, but the value schema resulted in a greater evalu- 
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ated participation for boys than girls. Increased social 
participation resulted in an increased amount of partici- 
pation values on the part of a few. 


7. The increase in the range of social participation was ac- 


companied by an increase in the range of deference dis- 
persion (i.e., the tendency for persons to be preferred for 
friendship is associated with their increased participation 
in their formal positions). The greater the range in partici- 
pation within groups, the greater the social distance be- 
tween most active and least active. There is a point of 
diminishing return where increased participation becomes 
negative in effect on informal association, 


IV. Informal Organization. 


A. 


The informal organization of the school followed the formal. 
It was affected by the considerations of proximity of mem- 
bers, duration of association, economic status, rank in grade 
position, sex division, and the classroom as the unit of or- 
ganization. It was a social system subdivided internally in- 
to eight subgroups by grade-sex divisions which coincided 
with the formal organization of the school. The grade-sex 
groups were internally differentiated into close-knit clique 
groups ranked into prestige hierarchies. The system was 
further divided into parallel sex groups. The entire system 
was integrated around prestige. 

The system viewed in time represented a process of social 

differentiation according to an association-disassociation 

cycle. Relatively unintegrated groups reached a stage of 
maximum integration through associative competition which 
was followed by disassociation into polar noncommunicating 
groups arranged along a prestige continuum. This is most 
characteristic of boys’ groups. Girls’ groups tended to be 
fragmented to a greater extent as а result of intense com- 
petition, 

1. The prestige values of the informal sphere were friend- 
ships, dress, grade level, clique incorporation, dating, 
and approved behavior. Money, leisure, car, and kindred 
possessions also were highly prized. 

2. Clique behavior centering around prestige seeking was 
rigidly conforming. Closely related were the patterns of 
dress, dating, and moral behavior which were crucial to 


social position. 
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3. Social position finally rested in a state of delicate bal- 
ance, There was a tendency to buttress position with any 
device which made it last. 

4, General status was a composite of statuses based on a 
set of multiple values. Various combinations of these 
values were brought to bear as a basis of prestige. 


SOME THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


The findings of the study would seem to be of significance for 
both the methods of inquiry and the substantive theory of social 
organization, as well as for viewing the practical and theoretical 
problems of school organization, The method of study illustrated 
the value of combining sociometric with statistical techniques in 
analyzing formal and informal organization. The sociographs, as 
a product of this procedure, represent an extension and a refine- 
ment of the sociometric methods of studying groups. This method 
makes it possible to establish a unified view of the interrelation- 
ships between the concepts, group and culture, which are mutually 
fruitful. 

The analysis of social participation within a system of action 
which made use of rated social participation (taking into account 
the values of the system) suggests a procedure whereby the use of 
such instruments as the Chapin Scale and similar devices for meas- 
uring social participation may be profitably supplemented. This 
technique makes it possible to incorporate both intragroup and 
intergroup prestige differences, The contribution to method, if 
any, in this respect as well as in other aspects of the study was 
largely in the combination and adaptation of existing methods and 
procedures to the problem of study in ways which might be useful 
to others, : 

As а сазе study, the findings should be useful in formulating 
problems for additional research, The characteristics of the group 
structures described suggest the value of additional studies from 
which some propositions about the structure of adolescent groups 
could be made. The variations in the characteristics among the 
various groups indicate that the small group must be viewed as 
functional to more inclusive formal and informal structures. There- 
fore, attempts to analyze them may well take into account larger 
units of organization. The size and structure of small groups seem 
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to be a function of their position in the prestige structure, and 

therefore, significantly related to the social class position of the 

members’ families in the community. The interconnections between 
these informal groups and the formal aspects of school should be 
considered for a realistic view of the social organization of the 
school. Presumably a time-sequence analysis using the procedures 
of this study would throw some light on the formation and modifica- 
tion of group structures. 

Implicit in the analysis is a framework for the study of persona- 
lity. The statement of individual status as an index of differential 
modes of adaptation to various group expectations raises questions 
concerning the personality traits of persons making such adapta- 
tions. It also raises questions about the differences in the capacity 
to integrate behavior within different spheres. 

Finally, the general frame of reference of the analysis should 
be useful in viewing both practical and theoretical problems of 
school organization. A scientific theory of school organization 
may be developed along the lines indicated in the study. A theory 
of school organization based on the formal-informal schema could 
be adequate to most of the problems confronted in school admini- 
stration. For example, the following problems could well be viewed 
within this framework for both research and administrative purposes: 
1. The teacher role: Differential modes of teacher adaptation and 

their consequences; components of the role; types of authority; 

processes of professionalization. 

2. Communication: Process of communication within the formal 
and informal system such as teacher-teacher, teacher-pupil, 
administrator-teacher; social and cultural factors affecting 
communication in the classroom situation; relationship be- 
tween social status and communication of individual students 
in the formal classroom situation. 

3. Human relations problems: Human relations problems generated 
by various social and cultural differences. Differentials in the 
allocation or rights and privileges within the framework of the 
school which affect life chances of variously placed members 
of the social structure. 

4, Student organizations: Differential social participation and its 
participation and its consequences for the adaptation of mem- 
bers; latent and manifest functions of student organizations in 
the “extracurricular” activities; the problem of student leader- 
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7. 


ship in an organizational framework. 


. The informal group: Kinds and functions of small groups; sig- 


nificance of membership in small groups for the personality 
needs of members; relation of small groups to the formal struc- 
ture of organization. 


. Motivation: Structural factors in motivation; direction of orienta- 


tion of action in conflict situations; value differences within the 
groups and the role of values in setting goals; youth culture as 
a factor in the efficiency of learning. 

Guidance problems: Personal adjustment problems selected by 
the use of the Index as a mode of adaptation to the school sit- 
uation; adaptation of new students; school drop-outs; discipline 
problems; social and cultural factors in the differential treat- 
ment of students by members of the bureaucracy. 


The above represent only a few of the theoretical and practical 


problems which might well be viewed in terms of the general frame 


of 


reference set forth in the analysis. 


APPENDIX A 


METHOD OF STUDY 


THE SELECTION OF THE METHOD 


It has been noted that the problem of study was selected as an 
out-growth of certain problematic aspects of the practical school 
situation which were considered to be significant for sociological 
analysis. Social behavior in the various school situations appeared 
to be associated with the general social position of the student in 
the social organization of the school. 

The student is viewed primarily as occupied in seeking some 
definition of his status. Since social status defines position and 
position tends to be rated, prestige is an important component of 
the individual’s position. The social system of the school was 
composed essentially of an aggregate of adolescents whose posi- 
tions were relatively undefined. The aggregate approached certain 
characteristics of the mass in interaction not unlike that of the 
adult society of competitively striving individuals seeking to sta- 
bilize position within a system of adult statuses. 

By comparison, the individuals in the school occupied a sys- 
tem of statuses suspended in a state of precarious and dynamic 
equilibrium, The relatively stable roles of occupation, family, and 
community memberships in the larger society were represented in 
the adolescent group by the briefly held statuses of athlete, clique 
member, and "big wheel." As such, they were the roles toward 
which the adolescents were oriented and they represented domi- 
nant motives to action. 

Exploration of these hypotheses required the setting forth of 
the concrete system of positions for each member of the school 
within the various aspects of the social structure. 

Two considerations were used in the selection of the method 
of study. The first was based on the assumption that only by de- 
termining the structural aspects of the situation can the most ade- 
quate explanation of the action be made.! This accounts for the 
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selection of the various structures for analysis. The second con- 
sideration was the practical one that certain data could be secured 
that were best adapted to the time and resources of the researcher. 
The second consideration is, of course, acceptable only if other 
essential requirements of the research are met. 

The setting of the study was in a suburban high school in a 
Midwestern metropolitan area. This selection, again, was a ргас- 
tical decision based on its accessibility to the researcher. It was 
assumed that a case study of a school could be a useful addition 
to the knowledge of adolescent behavior. No claim is made that 
the school selected was in any way typical. It is, however, safe 
to assume that it had much in common with other high schools. 

The particular configurations of the social structure are perhaps 
unique. At least, no attempt is made to generalize for other schools 
from this particular case study. 


THE RESEARCH ROLE 


A problem of early concern was the nature of the research role 
to be adopted as it was complicated by the researcher's existing 
functions of teacher, counselor, and student advisor. The nature 
and purpose of the research was explained to the school admini- 
stration which assured full cooperation. Gradually, the research 
was established with student and teacher personnel. The researcher 
was able to develop a fusion of roles situationally adaptable enough 
to reconcile the demands of his functions as teacher, counselor, and 
researcher. 

The adaptation of the teacher role to the research function was 
begun a full year in advance of the active period of study. The 
teacher became less evaluative and more objectively curious about 
"the activities of young people." He began to identify his interest 
in a scientific problem rather than toward the objectives of the 
school. 

Apparent to the students, the researcher had certain human 
problems of his own. He had his "home-work" to do in the form 
of a research project which was referred to as a study of "stu- 
dent activities." Once reassured, the adolescent was found to 
be extremely cooperative and considerable care was taken to 
maintain this relationship. The writer found that the research 
role considerably modified the other formal roles which he per- 
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formed in the combined teacher-research-counselor functions. It 
was also true that the research function was conditioned, but not 
greatly handicapped, by his other institutional positions. 


THE FRAME-OF-REFERENCE 


The universe studied included the 576 students enrolled May 
1, 1950, the date on which the sociometric test was given. The 
data were collected during the school year, 1949—1950. 

Exploration of the hypothesis required the determination of 
the General Social Status of every member of the system. This 
status was conceived as the sum of statuses compounded with 
the three major foci of the system of action within the socio- 
cultural system of the school. The approach was to view the 
high school as a social system composed of prestige-seeking 
individuals who viewed status in terms of grades, offices, awards, 
memberships, honors, and group memberships. These objects 
oriented action which took place within a framework of order 
(і.е., action was in conformity to expectations). Rules of be- 
havior existed which were enforced by informal sanctions and 
formal authority. 

The system provided for a distribution of goods which met the 
needs of the group to a significant extent. There was a sufficient 
number of individuals who were moved to perform the essential 
functions to provide the minimum of efficiency for the operation 
of the system. Also, a bureaucracy of school administration and 
teacher personnel was there to perform specifically defined func- 
tions. Thus it may be seen that action took place within a highly 
patterned system of social relations. 


INTEGRATION OF THE SYSTEM . 


Ав a functionally organized system of action, the school was 
regarded as an integrated system where there was an interrelation 
of spheres of action. Athletic success determined peer group posi- 
tion for athletes and also influenced their behavior in other school 
situations. This high valuation of athletic success influenced the 
behavior of nonathletic members of the group, especially when 
they acted in relation to members of the athletic elite. 

Friendship groups as part of the informal organization of the 
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school may affect the communication within the formally organized 
classroom. Success in participation and achievement in various 
club activities seemed to be an influential factor in the way a 
member of the school viewed himself in any situation. Isolated 
members of the peer group oriented their behavior quite different- 
ly toward the formal classroom situation than did clique-incor- 
porated members. From a realistic point of view, it was proper to 
see the school as an integrated system of action. 

It was necessary and convenient for the purpose of analysis to 
abstract certain aspects of the system and treat them as separate 
systems. Three foci of action were isolated for the purpose of a- 
nalysis. The first is the aspect of the school as a formally organi- 
zed system from the point of view of the school administration. 
This system functioned to advance the formerly stated objectives 
for which the school was supposed to exist. 

The second focus of action centered in the formally organized 
voluntary organizations which are usually termed the extracurricu- 
lar activities of the school. The third focus of action concerns the 
informal organization. It was made up of the interpersonal rela- 
tionships as revealed in the friendship and clique groups which 
provided a web of organization operating within the two formal 
systems. 

Involved in selecting these three structures was the view that 
each member of the school held a position in each structure de- 
fined by the extent to which he met the expectations (i.e., per- 
formed the roles in each of the three aspects of the system). 

This idea concerns two elements of the theory of action con- 
cerning the scale of stratification subscribed to by the proponents 
of the structural-functional theorists of the Harvard School.” The 
first concerns the concept role as a functional sector of the indi- 
vidual's total range of action, Role in this sense is the concep- 
tual unit of the system, the key concept of the analysis. The sec- 
ond element concerns the evaluation of the role which has a pres- 
tige component as a consequence of rating. ? 

Position in any of the three foci of school organization even- 
tually involved evaluation or role performance. For instance, 
grades are rewards of prestige significance allocated by the for- 
mal system in its grading function. Grades likewise contain role- 
defining elements of the formal system of organization. They, 
therefore, have significance in determining the social position 
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of students. Thus, it was considered essential to seek a measure 
of social position which incorporated the concept of evaluation of 
roles within a system of interacting individuals in the three major 
foci of the organization of the school. 


THE INDEX OF GENERAL SOCIAL STATUS А 

An Index of General Social Status was devised as the meas- 
ure of each student’s position and will be referred to hereafter as 
the IGSS, or, simply as the Index. 

The Index consists of the quintile rank of the individual in the 
three social structures. For example, an IGSS for an individual of 
5-5-5, corresponds respectively to the fifth quintile in: 

1, formal school organizations 

2. formal student organizations 

3, informal organization, according to the measures established 

for ranking the members. 

(See Figure 1, p.7, which shows the IGSS for each member of the 
9th grade boys’ group). This means that in relation to the other 
members of his grade-sex group, he performs the roles of each 
system with varying degrees of effectiveness. Thus, three meas- 
ures compose the Index; the first is the Grade Achievement Index. 


THE INDEX OF GRADE ACHIEVEMENT 


The Index of Status in the formal school organization is based 
on differential grade achievement which was used as a measure of 
the student’s position in the formal organization. As a system of 
rewards and punishments, grades constitute the most potent source 
of instrumental authority.4 They are primary deference-relevant 
criteria from the point of view of the teacher-administrator bu- 
reaucracy. They are significant, though secondary, as a basis 
of student ranking, and they incorporate the expectations of ap- 
proved classroom behavior. (See Chapter Ш, Expectations of 
Classroom Behavior.) Quintile positions of members were based 
on grade-point averages for the school year 1949-1950. 

The social status sociographs, Figures 1 to 8,рр.7, 9, 11, 13, 
15, 17, 19, 21, place each student in his grade-sex group accord- 
ing to his grade achievement quintile rank, For example, see Fig- 
ure 5, p. 15, symbol 9B5, 5-4-5 in the extreme upper right corner 
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of the sociograph. The first number (9B5) gives her code name, 
9-ninth grade, B-girl, 5-number in place of name. The first number 
of the Index (5) is her grade achievement quintile, indicating that 
she ranks in the upper one-fifth of her grade-sex group. Grades in 
this system are based on a five step letter grade system; they indi- 
cate rather specifically defined modes of response in the class- 
room situation. 


INDEX OF STATUS IN STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Student organization, the second major focus of student action, 
represents the second item in the Index. Some 50 student organiza- 
tions composed this aspect of the system. Counting the subgroups 
within the organized groups, there were 90 formally constituted 
groups, Their functional organization existed primarily in terms 
of the 464 roles which students could occupy. (See Formal Stu- 
dent Organizations and Roles, Appendix A.) Variously valued 
roles became a major factor in determining the student's total 
social position within the school's social system. 

Position was determined on the basis of Rated Social Parti- 
cipation measured by a social participation score referred to here- 
after as the RSPS, Both intraorganization and interorganization 
rating of positions were incorporated in the RSPS. The problem 
of establishing the RSPS required numerical values for the dif- 
ferentially valued roles within the organization as well as numeri- 
cal weights for the interorganization valuation. A modification of 
Chapin's Social Participation Scale was used to measure the e- 
valuation of roles within each organization, Points were assigned 
for various degrees of participation as follows: (See Role Values, 
Formal Student Organizations and Social Roles, Appendix A.) 


POINT VALUE LEVEL OF PARTICIPATION 


1. Voluntary Membership roles: Assigned to those whose names 
appeared on the membership list of organizations. Persons 
who attended as least one meeting of the organization. 

2. Those who attend meetings: Persons whose pictures appeared 
in the school yearbook. Permission to appear in the yearbook 


was the test for members in good standing. “Joiners” tended 
to be excluded. 
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3. Members of committees: Committee members, team members, 
members of appointed groups. 

4, Major appointed roles: Committee chairmen. 

5. Major elected positions: Major offices of organizations. 

Point values were cummulative for each position held. 

Organization rank weights were established to measure inter- 
organization prestige also by a scale technique. A panel of 100 
students of the 12th grade, 50 boys and 50 girls, assisted in the 
development of a scale which was based on two considerations. 
They are: 

1. organizations are ranked in a prestige hierarchy; and 

2. the prestige attached to the organization has some con- 
sequence for affecting the prestige rank of persons who 
filled the various positions within the organization. 

These conceptions were derived from several years of obser- 
vation of student orientation toward organizations as well as the 
relative prestige which seemed to be derived from such participa- 
tion. If the assumptions are correct, a scale of the organizations 
should produce a rank order in such a way as to correspond to the 
value-oriented actions of the students. The reliability of the scale 
depends upon its reproducibility. That is, the prestige rank of the 
organizations should be the same were the scale applied to other 
groups equally representing the value orientations of the scale 
sample group. 

The problem of representativeness, as far as the 12th grade 
was concerned, was avoided. This is true as all but a few mem- 
bers of the class participated either in the preliminary phases of 
the scale construction, or as persons who scaled the organiza- 
tions. The twelfth grade was selected since its members occupied 
the largest number of formal statuses and had most fully assimi- 
lated the value orientations of the school culture. An equal num- 
ber of boys and girls was used in order to incorporate the bi- 
sexual value orientations of the group. (See Table 14, p. 61.) 

The scale finally used was developed by the following pro- 
cedures. First, 35 members of a 12th grade social science class 
were asked to submit in writing the factors they considered to be 
the basis of prestige for school organizations. The 30 different 
items suggested by this class were then put into the five groups 
of criteria that were included in the final Student Organization 


Rating Scale. (See Appendix A.) 
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These criteria were: 

1. service to the school and to students, including entertain- 

ment 

2. recognition to the individual participants 

3. rewards, both concrete letter awards, prizes, rights, and 

privileges of office not considered under Item 2 
4. influence position of the organization in the school 
25. scarcity of positions measured by the degree of competition 
for the offices and memberships. 

The second step in the construction of the scale was to ask 
the panel to designate the number of steps.they would use in dif- 
ferentiating each of the five criteria above. The modal number was 
five. Descriptive explanations for each of the criteria were devel- 
oped using the suggestions of the panel. (See Explanation Sheet 
for School Organization Rating Scale, Appendix A.) 

The completed scale was submitted to another group of 100 
students consisting of 50 boys and 50 girls who were not included 
in the original panel. On the basis of total scores of the 100 rat- 
ings, the organizations were ranked. (See Prestige Ranking of 
Student Organizations, Boys and Girls, Appendix A.) 

Differences in the ranking of organizations by boys and girls 
reflected sex differences in value orientations. This interpretation 
is based on the consistency of agreement in the ranking of organi- 
zations on the five criteria. Also, the sex differences in valuation 
of organizations conformed to common sense expectations. We 
might expect girls to rank cheer leading higher than boys; whereas, 
boys would be expected to rate wrestling higher than girls. With 
the differences noted, however, there is a generally high degree 
of consensus in the value orientations. Final ranking for deter- 
mining the weights differentiating the organizations was based 
on the average of total boys and girls scores. (See Boys and Girls 
Combined Prestige Ranking of Student Organizations, Appendix 
A.) 

The reliability of the rating scale for internal consistency 
was checked by an analysis of the relative interpart ranking 
based on total scores for the five parts of the scale. (See Anal- 
ysis of the Student Organization Rating Scale to Measure Pres- 
tige: Boys, Girls, and Composite Ranking, Appendix A.) It shows 
the total and part scores obtained from a part-item analysis. 
Scoring values used were those given on the Student Organiza- 
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tion Rating Scale. 

From an inspection of the rankings derived from total and part 
scores for the fifty organizations, a judgment was made that the 
scale was a sufficiently reliable measure. The final test of the 
validity of the scale as a measure of prestige rank was not deter- 
mined. However, some iridication of its validity is given from the 
integration of formal and informal status presented in Chapter V. 

From the combined prestige ranking of student organizations, 
weights were determined for each organization. (See Table 14, 

p. 61.) Two alternatives were available for grouping the ranked 
organizations for the assignment of weights. Either the ranked 
organizations could be divided into equal groups of ten, or the 
range could be divided equally. Students favored a smaller num- 
ber of highest rated organizations and a larger number which rated 
lower. This accounts for the decision to divide the ranked organi- 
zations on the basis of equal divisions of the range. The result 
was the assignment of weights to organizations from highest ranked 
to lowest ranked as shown in Table 14, p. 61. 

The weights derived from the Student Organization Scale were 
assigned to the various organizations. A summary of the procedure 
by which the rated social participation scores were obtained is 
shown below: 


Organi- Social Partici- Total Social Organization Weighted 

zation pation per Participation eight Social Parti- 
ау eer Points Per (Student Rating cipationPoints 
(Chapin Scale) Organization Scale) per Organization 


A 14243 equals б times 5 equals 30 
B 14244 equals 7 times 4 equals 28 
ع‎ 1+2 equals 3 times 3 equals 9 


Individual’s Total Rated Social Participation Score (RSPS) 67 


Individuals were ranked by grade-sex groups on the basis of 
RSPS. Quintile ranks were determined from this ranking to supply 
the second number in the IGSS. (See Figure 1, p. 7) Figures 1 to 
8 show the differentials in social participation by grade-sex groups 
as well as within grade-sex groups. 

Social participation in student organizations is read on the so- 
ciographs on the horizontal bar by quintile divisions. For example, 
in Figure 5, p. 15, student 9B5, placed in a group at the extreme 
upper right of the chart has a total social status index 5-4-5. The 
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second number (4) represents her quintile rank for social partici- 
pation in formal student organizations within her grade-sex group. 
The horizontal scale of the sociograph, shows the range for the 
group to be 0-113. Student 985 falls in the fourth quintile within 
the range from 22 to 42, read on the upper horizontal scale. Her 
actual placement on the sociograph is in the 5th quintile, that of 
her clique group average. 

Since social status in this social system depends to a large 
extent on informal group participation, group-incorporated mem- 
bers are placed on the sociograph in terms of their clique group 
average. Her quintile grade-sex rank, however, is that of her mid- 
dle number (4) of her Social Status Index 5-4-5. 


INDEX OF SOCIAL STATUS IN THE INFORMAL ORGANIZATION 


The third major focus of behavior was the informal organization 
of the school. The school, like all aggregates which persist, in 
time consisted of a nucleated web of interpersonal relations. Com- 
pared with interactions with persons outside the school, ограпіга- 
tion reflected a high density of interaction. 6 

The pattern of interaction differentiated the larger group into 
the eight grade-sex groups which make up the formal student or- 
ganization, Figures 1 to 8 (Chapter I) show the interpersonal struc- 
ture of the school based on friendship preferences. A majority of 
students preferred to associate with members of their grade-sex 
group. 

Within the grade-sex group, interaction was further differenti- 
ated so that each major group becomes an organization of small 
groups of two or more persons with some members not incorpo- 
rated either as choosers or chosen. Interaction within this network 
was among persons who have rather definite positions in the sys- 
tem which are informally defined. This system of interaction con- 
stituted the informal structure of the organization of the school. 


THE SOCIOMETRIC TEST 


Social status in the informal system of organization corresponds 
to social status in the grade-sex groups, determined by the affec- 
tivity orientations of members toward each other as measured on 
the sociometric test. The sociometric test was administered late 
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in the school year, May 5-7, 1950, to the 576 students enrolled. 
(See the Sociometfic Test, Appendix A.) The test was given to 
class groups meeting during the third hour period in groups rang- 
ing from 15 to 35 members. The strategy was to ask the members 
of the 12th grade, with whom the writer had the most satisfactory 
rapport, to fill out the test first. Other groups were approached 
proceeding down through grades 11, 10, and 9, with the inform- 
ation that the older students had already cooperated on the test. 
Only 15 of the 576 members either refused to take the test or 
were unable to express choices. 

Earlier fears regarding the reception of the test were not 
realized. On the basis of the writer’s information of the patterns 
of informal association, it was felt that the responses were 
accurate representations of preference choices. Since the test 
lacked some of the elements of a true sociometric test, the recep- 
tion to the test was highly problematic until the test was com- 
pleted. It should be noted that the entire year had been devoted to 
establishing the relationship which was felt to be desirable for the 
success of the test. 

Test A (The Friendship Preference Test) was the basis of 
the analysis of the informal organization. (See the Social Status 
Sociographs, Figures 1-8, Chapter I.) Since the interests of the 
research were on group-wide structures, Test A, the friendship 
‚ preference test, was used rather than Test В (The Friendship 
Association Test). 

The analysis of the sociometric test utilized two techniques: 
the diagramming of the preference choices, and the statistical 
analysis of the choices. The direct friendship choices were dia- 
grammed to establish the configurations of the groups. The con- 
figurations of sociodynamic influence were related to the dimension 
of Rated Social Participation to produce the Social Status Socio- 
graphs shown in Figures 1—8. The sociodynamic dimension is de- 
fined in terms of three scores derived from the sociometric test. 
They are: (1) direct choices received, (2) indirect choices re- 
ceived, and (3) total choices received, the sum of direct and in- 
direct choices. 

The measures are used for different purposes. Direct choices 
are those choices received from members who prefer them fora 
personal friend either by first, second, or third choice. Direct 
choices tell the story about the individual's position in terms of 
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the affectivity orientations of his peers. Indirect choices are the 
choices made to an individual by way of the person who choses 
him directly. They are a measure of the person’s influence posi- 
tion.® Total social choices are merely the sum of the direct and 
indirect choices. The total social choice score was used as the 
measure of social status in the informal group structure. It com- 
bines popularity and influence. The ranked total social choices 
scores were used to obtain the quintile rank number for the Index 
of General Social Status, the final number in the Index, (See Fig- 
ure 1, р. 7) 


THE SOCIAL STATUS SOCIOGRAPHS 


The social structure of the school is represented by the Social 
Status Sociographs, diagrams of the eight grade-sex groups showing 
the positions of the 576 students in the three major aspects of the 
school organization. (See the Sociographs Figures 1 to 8, Chapter 
I.) They show the Index of General Social Status for grade achieve- 


ment, social participation in student organizations, and friendship 
preference choices. 


THE PROFILES OF GROUP STRUCTURES 


Profiles of group structures were developed to characterize 
the eight grade-sex groups shown in the sociographs. (See Profile 
of Group Structures, Table 17, p. 78.) It is based on an analysis 
of the friendship preference choices of the sociometric test. Eight- 


een indicators of group structure were used, (See Table 31, Ap- 
pendix B.) 
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T-13 
44. Varsity Baseball 
45. Vorsity Basketball 
46. Varsity Football 
47. Varsity Golf 
48. Varsity Tennis 
49. Varsity Track 
50. Varsity Wrestling 


43. 
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EXPLANATION SHEET FOR STUDENT ORGANIZATION 
RATING SCALE 


А. The organization provides service to the school. Service may 
mean either work for the smooth running of the school as well 
as service and entertainment for the students and the communi- 


ty. 
1. Superior 
2. High 
3. Average 
4. Below Average 
5. Low 
В. The organization is one whose leaders and members receive 
recognition, 


1. Very high recognition 
2. High recognition 
3. Average recognition 
4. Little recognition 
5. No recognition, possibly disapproval 
C. The organization provides a set of goals for which to work. 
These may be actual visible rewards or honors given, or they 
may be in the form of personal satisfactions. We may include 
anything an organization gives which students desire. 
1. Very high 
2. Above average 
3. Average 
4. Below average 
5. No rewards 
D. The organization has influence in the school. It has the ability 
to control or influence the behavior of persons outside the or- 
ganization. 
| 1. Very great influence 
2. More than average influence 
3. About average influence 
4. Below average influence 
5. No influence 
E, The positions and memberships of the organization are scarce 
and highly valued, They are obtained by various degrees of 
intensity of competition. 
1. Few extremely competitive positions, 
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. Several highly competitive positions: 
Numerous moderately competitive positions. 

. Many positions, mildly competitive 

. Unlimited number of positions, noncompetitive. 


мою 
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CONSTRUCTION OF SCALE TO MEASURE PRESTIGE POSITION OF 
FIFTY STUDENT GROUPS IN WABASH HIGH SCHOOL, UTILIZING 
FIFTY SENIOR GIRLS, JUNE 1950. 


A B С р Е 

Ser- Recog- Rewards In- Scarcity 

vice nition fluence and 
Organization Total Scores on five parts үзіне 

Score of the rating scale 

Student Аззет. 433 55 98 104 82 94 
Cheer Leaders 445 88 76 90 108 83 
Var, Basketball 450 91 71 81 104 103 
Honor Society 463: 122 81 64 110 86 
Var, Football 490 99 86 87 108 110 
Crest Coronation $14 › 135 77 95 124 83 
Senior Play 577 110 97 126 138 106 
Jr. Prom Comm. 581 95 107 141 129 109 
Crest Staff 586 97297147 129 130 113 
Mixed Chorus 589 94 108 119 131 137 
Var. Baseball 598 124 105 100 130 139 
Girls А. А. 605 113 103 110 123 156 
Orchestra 623 102 114 120 143 144 
Varsity Track 624 134 117 108 131 134 
Band 625 98 123 122 142 140 
Sr. Dram, Club 629 16 127 125 143 118 
Scoop Staff 630 102 130 134 129 135 
“В” Basketball 637. 191 103 124 128 131 
Quill and Scroll 650 144 123 129 148 126 
Var. Wrestling 62 140 127 107 149 139 
“В” Football 666 140 127 126 139 134 
Jr. Ring Comm, 681 119 125 158 149 130 
T-13 713 165 146 125 150 127 
Jr. Rotarians 741 163 143 149 150 136 
Jr. Dram, Club 750 143 138 145 153 171 
Jr. Town Meet. 764 149 155 161 160 139 
Pep Club 766 126 158 152 153 177 
Vorsity Tennis 777 165 148 143 166 155 
Rifle Club 779 165 136 134 172 172 
Bowling Club 790 155 153 138 182 162 
Projector Staff 817 124 172 154 179 188 
Gym. Assist. 823 164 158 161 172 168 
Stage Crew 827 139 164 168 185 171 
Drum Majorettes 831 151 160 177 179 164 
Office Assist. 838 144 179 174 173 168 
World Federal. 839 144 171 170 167 187 
Varsity Golf 846 169 167 170 184 156 


Jr. Red Cross 853 156 176 173 181 167 
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Organization 


Art Club 
Intramural BB 
Intramural VB 
Library Club 
DO Club 
Intra, Tennis 
Roller Skating 
Riding Club 
Pencil Pushers 
Knitting Club 
Chess Club 
Outdoor Club 
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Total 
Score 


860 
870 
877 
877 
880 
897 
910 
910 
919 
936 
962 
968 


A 
Ser- 
vice 


148 
175 
179 
153 
157 
192 
177 
174 
168 
180 
188 
189 


B с 
Recog- Rewards 
nition 


D 
In- 
fluence 


Scores on five parts 
of the rating scale 


160 196 
176 178 
173 179 
190 166 
172 172 
71 176 
181 176 
183 184 
185 178 
173 183 
182 183 
185 190 


178 
182 
179 
183 
198 
188 
184 
182 
184 
202 
197 
190 


Е 
Scarcity 
and 

Value 


178 
159 
167 
185 
181 
170 
192 
187 
204 
198 
212 
216 
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CONSTRUCTION OF SCALE TO MEASURE PRESTIGE POSITION OF 
‚ FIFTY STUDENT GROUPS, UTILIZING FIFTY SENIOR BOYS IN 
WABASH HIGH SCHOOL, JUNE 1950 


A B с р Е 
Ser- Recog- Rewards In- Scarcity 
vice nition fluence and 
Total Scores on five parts Value 
Organization Score of the rating scale 
Var. Basketball 454 100 92 81 91 90 
Student Assem., 463 75 100 113 91 84 
Var. Football 482 103 104 78 96 101 
Var. Baseball 519 107 15 82 111 104 
Crest Staff 549 92 4112 115 126 104 
Varsity Track 550 111 118 90 118 113 
Crest Coronation 554 106 107 114 132 95 
Honor Society 568 130 108 95 135 100 
Cheer Leaders 613 118 118 130 131 116 
Var. Wrestling 614 125 134 102 141 112 
Scoop Staff 638 103 133 140 133 129 
Jr. Prom Comm. 634 116 127 154 130 127 
Senior Play 657 128 126 129 147 127 
Chorus 683 130 136 129 141 147 
Sr, Dram. Club 696 138 134 135 148 141 
“В” Basketball 696 139 136 139 148 134 
Jr. Ring Comm. 706 121 136 162 150 137 
Band 706 126 146 131 145 158 
Girls А. А. 709 162 136 128 140 143 
Varsity Tennis 710 152 163 119 147 129 
Quill and Scroll 716 152 152 125 152 135 
“В” Football 724 150 146 146 148 134 
Orchestra 734 142 157 144 149 142 
Pep Club 762 146 152 154 154 156 
Varsity Golf 779 154 161 148 175 141 
T-13 780 176 158 141 157 148 
Bowling Club 780 159 165 140 153 163 
Jr. Dram. Club 781 145 150 154 174 158 
Projector Staff 786 130 163 164 169 160 
Rifle Club 796 160 165 140 166 165 
Intramural ВВ 797 164 159 154 169 151 
Jr. Town Meet. 800 162 159 161 164 154 
Jr, Rotarians 802 170 16 160 162 149 
Outdoor Club 826 164 158 170 175 159 
Drum Majorettes 841 16 167 158 173 177 
Intramural VB 850 179 168 163 184 156 
Stage Crew 851 161 165 172 185 168 


D. О. Club 853 172 16 174 169 173 
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A B С р Е 
Ser- Recog- Rewards In- Scarcity 
vice nition fluence and 
Total Scores on five parts Value 
Organization Score of the rating scale 
Art Club 853 173 164 149 181 186 
Intra, Tennis 856 176 167 170 187 156 
Office Assist. 859 144 186 180 171 178 
бут, Assist. 862 165 177 183 167 170 
Roller Skating 872 < 471.1977 170 182 172 
Library Club 892 169 178 186 176 183 
World Federal. 895 168 174 177 188 188 
Jr. Red Cross 919 172 180 190 185 192 
Pencil Pushers 933 195 181 187 188 182 
Chess Club 943 196 186 174 188 199 
Riding Club 948 187 181 191 199 190 


Knitting Club 974. "196 7195 196 193 192 
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COMBINED PRESTIGE RATING OF STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS, RAW 
SCORES, FIFTY BOYS AND FIFTY GIRLS, MAY 1, 1950. 


Rank 
Weight 


5 


5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Organization 


Student Assembly 
Varsity Basketball 
Varsity Football 
Honor Society 
Cheer Leaders 
Crest Coronation 


Varsity Baseball 
Crest Staff 

Varsity Track 

Senior Play 

Junior Prom Committee 
Scoop Staff 

Chorus 

Varsity Wrestling 


Girls Athletic Association 
Senior Dramatics Club 
Band 

“В” Basketball 
Orchestra 

Quill and Scroll 

Junior Ring Committee 
“В” Football 

Varsity Tennis 

T-13 


Pep Club 

Junior Dramatics 
Junior Rotarians 
Junior Town Meeting 
Bowling Club 

Rifle Club 
Projection Staff 
Varsity Golf 
Intramural Basketball 
Drum Majorettes 
Stage Crew 

Gym Assistants 
Office Assistants 
Chess Club 


Art Club 

Intramural Volleyball 
Diversified Occupations 
Student Federalist 


Total Combined 
Score 


448.0 
452.0 
486.0 
515.5 
529.0 
534.0 


558.5 
567.5 
587.0 
617.0 
617.5 
634.0 
636.0 
638.0 


662.5 
662.5 
665.5 
666.5 
678.5 
683.0 
693.5 
695.0 
743.5 
746.5 


764.0 
765.5 
771.5 
782.0 
785.0 
787.5 
801.5 
812.5 
833.5 
836.0 
839.0 
842.5 
848.5 
852.5 


856.5 
863.5 
866.5 
867.0 
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Rank Total Combined 

Weight Organization Score 
1 Intramurdl Tennis 876.5 
1 Library Club 884.5 
1 Junior Red Cross 886.0 
1 Roller Skating Club 891.0 
1 Outdoor Club 897.0 
1 Pencil Pushers 926.0 
1 Riding Club 929.0 
1 


Knitting Club 954.0 
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* Student Rating Scale Valves 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS AND SOCIAL ROLES 


udent Assembly 


St 
la 
5 b. 
5 c. 
5 d. 
5 e. 
le. 


Member * * 

President 

Vice-president 

Treasurer 

Secretary в 12. 
Alternate 


Guidance Council 


4a. 
3 b. 
4 c. 


Chairman 
Member 
Secretary 4 13. 


Guide Teams 


4 a. 
3 b. 


Captain 
Team member 


Service Committee 


4 a. 
3 b. 


Co-chairmen 
Member 


Publicity Committee 


4 а. 
3 b. 


Co-chairmen 
Member 


Election Committee 


4a. 
3 b. 


Co-chairmen 
Member 


Athletic Committee 


4 а. 
3 b. 


Co-chairmen 
Member 


Education Committee 


4 а. 
3 b. 


Co-chairmen 
Member 


Assembly Committee 


4a. 
3 b. 


Co-chairmen 
Member 


Social Committee 


4a. 
3 b. 


Co-chairmen 
Member 


Crest Staff 


а. 
b. 
c. 
4. 
е. 
f. 

9. 
h. 


CO‏ دی шо CO‏ دیا Q0‏ دی د 


3 і. 
3 i 


Circulation Manager 
Treasurer 

Corresponding secretary 
Advertising manager 
Business manager 
Junior member 
Photographer 
Photographer's 2 14. 
assistant 

Boys’ Sports Editor 
Girls’ Sports Editor 


3 k. Literary Editor 
3 |. Senior Editor 
3 m. Art editor 
5 п. Editor in chief 
l o. Staff member 
Crest Honors 
4 a. Master of ceremonies 
4 b. Escort 
5 c. Queen of the Crest 
5 d. Maid of Honor 
Scoop Staff 
4 а. Editor in chief 
3 b. Art Editor 
3 c. Assistant Art Editor 
3 d. Circulation Editor 
3 e. Exchange Editor 
3 f, Exclusive Member of 
the Brotherhood of the 
peanut 
Managing Editor 
h. Faculty News Раде 
Editor 
і. News Page Editor 
і. Fashion Page Editor 
к. Snooper Page Editor 
Giggles Page Editor 
т. Girls Sports Page Editor 
п. Boys’ Sports Page Editor 
о. Musical and Movie 
Madcaps Page Editor 
3 р. Did You Know It Page 
Editor 
3 д. Your Favorites Page 
Editor 
3 г. А Look Into The Future 
Page Editor 
s. Contributing Reporter 
t, Stencilor 
Mimeograph Operator 
у. Student News Bureau 
Head 
3 м, Student News Bureau 
Reporter 
Projection Staff 
5 a. Executive Board Member 
1 b. Member 
2 с. Operator (old card) 


wow 
© 
g 


WWWWwWww 
г 
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* * Modified Chapin Scale Values 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS AND SOCIAL ROLES (Continued) 


3 d. Operator (new card) 3 32. 
1 e. First Probation 
Member 
3 f, Training Committee 
Member 
4 g. Training Committee 
Chairman 
4 h. Equipment Committee 
Chairman 
3 i. Equipment Committee 
Member 
4 і. Preview Committee 
Chairman 
3 k. Preview Committee 
Member 3 33; 
4 І, Program Committee 
Chairman 
3 т. Program Committee 
Member 
4 m Records Committee 
Chairman 
3 o. Records Committee 
Member 
Pep Club ded 
a. Cheer Leader 
b. Member 
c. President 
d. Vice-president 
е. Secretary- Treasurer 
f. Publicity Committee 
Chairman 1 35, 
4 9. Membership Committee 
Chairman 1 36. 
3 h, Publicity Committee 
Member 
3 i. Membership Committee 
Member 3 37. 
4 |. Constitution Committee 
Member 2 38. 
3 К. Constitution Comm, 
Member 2 39. 
4 |. Decorations Comm. 
Chairman 
Tennis Team (Vorsity) 
5 о. Captain 
1 b. Member 
Golf Team 
1 o. Member 


3 b. Regular 


*B" Football Team 
1 а, Manager 

5 Ь. Captain 

3 c. Left Halfback 
3 4. Fullback 

4 е. Quarterback 
3 f. Right End 

3 g. Right Tackle 
3 h. Right Guord 
3 i. Center 

3 і. Left Guord 

3 k. Left Tackle 

3 1, Left End 

1 m. Squad Member 
“В” Basketball Team 
1 a. Manager 

5 b. Captoin 
Right Forward 
Left Forward 
Center 

Left Guard 
Right Guard 
Squad Member 
Intramural Basketball 
5 a. Captain 

3 b. Right forward 
3 c. Left forward 
3 d. Center 

3 e. Left Guord 

3 f. Right Guard 

1 9. Squad Member 
Intramural Tennis 

1 а, Member 
Intramural Volleyball 
1 a. Member 

5 b. Captain 

3 с. Team 

Quill and Scroll Society 
1 e. Member 
Junior Rotory Club 

1 а. Member 
Bowling Club 

о. President 

b. Vice-president 
с. Secretary 

4. Treasurer 

е. Team Captain 
f, Team Member 


оь Un Un Un л 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS AND SOCIAL ROL ES (Continued) 


2 40. 


Rifle 
а. 
b. 
с. 
4. 
е. 


Club 
President 
Vice-president 1 
Executive Officer 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Member 
Pro Marksman- 20 
Marksman- 25 1 
і. Marksman Ist class-30 
і. Sharp Shooter-35 
Bar 1-40 
І. Bar 2-45 
Bar 3-50 
Bar 4-35 2 
Bar 5-40 
Bar 6-50 3 
Bor 7-35 
г. Bar 8-40 
Bar 9-35 
Bar 10-40 
v. Expert Rifleman-45 2 
Knitting Club 
5 a. President 
5 b. Vice-president 
5 с, Secretary 
1 4. Member 
Riding Club 
5 а, President 1 
5 b. Vice-President 
5 c. Secretory 
5 d. Treasurer 
1 e. Member 
Pencil Pushers 1 
5 a. President 
5 b. Vice-president 
5 с. Secretary-treasurer 
1 d. Member 2 
Art Club 
5 а, President 
5 b. Vice-president 
5 с. Secretary-treasurer 
] d. Member 
Diversified Occupation Club 3 
5 o, President 
5 b. Vice-president 
5 с. Secretory 


л‏ ہی (л‏ ی ی ت м № HH‏ № دن دی دن دی دی د د د دې 
Las‏ 
В‏ 


46. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


5 4. Treasurer 
1 е. Member 
Library Club 
President 
Vice-president 
Recording Secretary 
Treasurer 
e. Member 
Outdoor Club 
Member 
President 
Vice-president 
Secretary 
1 е. Treasurer 
Town Meeting of the Air 
3 a. Member 
Senior Dramatics Club 
5 а. President 
5 b. Vice-president 
5 c. Secretary-treasurer 
3 4. Cast or Crew Member 
Junior Dramatics Club 
5 a. President 
Vice-president 
Secretary-treasurer 
Cast member 
Member 
f. Production crew member 
Roller Skating Club 
5 а, Secretary-treasurer 
5 b, President 
5 c. Vice-president 
1 d. Member 
Student World Federalist 
5 a, Executive Committee 
Member 
] b. Member 
Chess Club 
5 a. President 
5 b. Vice-president 
5 c. Secretary-treasurer 
1 d. Regular member 
] e. Beginner 
Band 
3 o. 
3 b. 
3 c. 


5 
5 
5 c. 
5 
1 
5 
5 
3 d. 
1 
3 
Flute 


Clarinet-!, 2, 3, 4, 5 
Trumpet - 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS AND SOCIAL ROLES (Continued) 


3 4, French Horn 5 4. Treasurer 
3 е. Baritone- 1, 2, 3 5 e. Honorary Member 
3 f. Trombone - 1, 2, 3 4 f. Tennis Manager 
3 g. Bass 4 g. Volleyball Manager 
1 В, Member 4 h. Basketball Manager 
3 55. Orchestra 4 i. Softball Manager 
З а. Violin- 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 4 і. Social Committee 
3 b. Viola-1, 2 Chairman 
3 c. Cello-1, 2, 3, 4 3 k. Social Committee 
3 d. Bass Viol Member 
3 e. Flute 3 64-67. Volleyball Team(Grades9to 12) 
3 f. Piano-1,2 4 a. Captain 
1 9. Member 3 b. Member 
2 56. Drum Majorette 368-71. Basketball (Grades 9 to 12) 
4 a. Captain 4 a. Captain 
1 b. Members 1 b. Member 
4 57. Mixed Chorus -84 3 c. Right Forward 
l a. Soprano 3 d. Left Forward 
] b. Alto 3 e. Center (Offensive) 
1] e. Tenor 3 f. Right Guard 
1 d. Bass 3 g. Left Guard 
4 58. Girls' Glee Club 3 h. Center (Defensive) 
Т а, Alto 3 72-75. Softball (Grades 9 to 12) 
1 b. Ist Soprano 4 а, Captain 
1 c. 2nd Soprano 1 b. Member 
4 59. Double Octet 3 c. Pitcher 
l a. Soprano 3 d. Catcher 
1 b. Alto 3 e. Ist base 
1 с. Tenor 3 f. 2nd base 
1 d. Boss 3 g. 3rd bose 
4 60, Boys' Octet 3 Б. Shortstop 
1 а, Ist Tenor 3 i, Right field 
1 b. 2nd Tenor 3 і. Left field 
l c. Baritone 3 k. Center field 
1 d. Bass 3 |І. Short Center 
4 61. Special Choir -42 376-79, Tennis (Grades 9 to 12) 
1 a. Soprano 1 а. Member 
1 b. Alto 3 80. All-Star Bosketball 
1 с. Tenor 3 a. Team member 
1 d. Boss 3 Bl. All-Star Softball 
4 62. County Chorus 3 a. Teom member 
1 a. Soprano 3 82. All-Stor Volleyball 
] b. Alto 3 в. Team member 
l с. Tenor 2 83, Gym Leaders 
1 d. Boss 1 а, member 
3 63. Girls' Athletic Assn. 2 84, Gym Assistants 
5 a. President 1 а, member 
5 b. Vice-president 3 85, Т-.13 Club Member 


5 c. Secretory 


1 


member 
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SOCIOMETRIC TEST 


Students: 

I am asking you to help me with a study about young people in 
high school life. Only with the help of students is this study pos- 
sible. A large number of persons in school, particularly seniors, 
have already given information about school activities and school 
life. This part of the study is very important; it requires the co- 
operation of everyone in school, if possible. 

Since, the information is of rather a personal nature it is com- 
pletely confidential with me. No other person will see it. It will be 
used in no way to affect you here at school or any other place. If 
you feel you cannot give the information freely and accurately, you 
are free to return your paper unsigned and unmarked. You will do me 
a great personal favor, however, if you will help. What you do may 
be of help to other young people. You are being asked to take part 
in a scientific study about school life. Read the directions care- 
fully. 

Thank you, 

(Signed) 
DIRECTIONS: 
Fill out in the order of your choice the persons you prefer for the 
activities listed below. Opposite “1” write the name of the boy or 
girl whom you most prefer”; write your second choice after 6253 
and your third choice after “З”. They may be persons either in or 
out of school. Check (X) after persons not in school. Your choices 
may be the same for the different activities. 


Name (Yours) Grade (Circle) (9 10 11 12) 
Boy or Girl 
Write in order of choice the person you prefer for: 
A. Best Friend С. With whom you would attend 
1. а party. 
2. 1. 
3. 2. 
В. Person with whom you spend 3. 
most of your time. D. Would have represent you 
і: in Student Assembly. 
2. 1. 
3. 2. 


3. 
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E. Would share a locker 
1: 
p 
3. 

F. Would prefer to date 
19 
2: 
3. 


FOLD YOUR PAPER ONCE 
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INFORMAL ORGANIZATION 
(CHOICES) BACKGROUND 


STUDENT 
FORMAL SCHOOL ORGANIZATION ORGANIZATION 


Otis Score 


Occupation 
Class 


Residence 


Religion 


Years in 


ир 


College 
Plan 
Quintile 


Total 
Indirect 


Direct 


Quintile 


Social 


Participation 


Score 


Tardy Days 


Quintile 


Absence 
Days 


Quintile 


Grades 
Average 


Name 
Code 
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BACKGROUND 


INFORMAL ORGANIZATION 


STUDENT 


FORMAL SCHOOL ORGANIZATION ORGANIZATION 


(CHOICES) 


Otis Score 

epee 
lass 
Residence 
Religion 


Years in 
Group 


College 
Plan 
Quintile 
Total 


Indirect 


Direct 


Quintile 

Social 
Participation 

Score 


Tardy Days 


Quintile 


Absence 
Days 


Quintile 


Grades 
Average 


Name 
Code 


Y~ Ol O OR 


26 
26 
24 
23 
23 
23 


0 
4 
2 
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2 
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ае ч 
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12 
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yes 
yes 
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16 
15 
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Otis Score 


Occupation 
Class 


Residence 


Religion 


Years in 


Group 


College 
Plan 
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Total 
Indirect 


Direct 


Quintile 
Social 
Participation 
Score 
Tardy Days 
Quintile 


Absence 
Days 
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Grades 
Average 
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Code 


о 
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3 
0 


n 


36 


9A35 1.625 3 
9A62 1.375 3 


9А56 2.000 4 


1 


1 


9А13 1.750 3 


.625 


9A70 


yes 


0 


3 
5 


6 
0 


9A38 2.200 4 


9A20 2.100 4 


no 
no 
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CODE FOR SUMMARY DATA 


Formal School Organization 
Name Code 
9 — ninth grade 
А — boys 
Number — number substitutes for name 
Grades Average — grade point average 
Quintile — quintile rank in grade average 
Absence Days — number of days absent for the year 
Quintile — quintile rank in absences 
Tardy Days — number of days tardy for the year 
Student Organization 
Social Participation Score — rated social participation score in 
student organizations 
Quintile — quintile rank in rated social participation 
Informal Organization 
Direct — direct social choices 
Indirect — indirect social choices 
Total — total social choices 
Quintile — quintile rank in total social choices 
Background 
College Plans 
yes — plan to attend college 
no — do not plan to attend college 
0 — undecided about college 
Years in Group — number of years associated with grade-sex 


group 
Religion 
0. none 4. Baptist 8. Church of Christ 
1. Catholic 5. Evangelical 9. Assembly of God 
2. Presbyterian 6. Christian Science 10. Christian 
3. Methodist 7. Lutheran 11. Episcopal 
Residence 


RT ~ resident transported 
К - resident 
N - nonresident by local district numbers 
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CODE FOR SUMMARY DATA (Continued) 


Occupation Class 


1. Professional 6. Semiskilled 

2. Proprietors 7. Unskilled laborers, farm and factory 
3, Clerical and Sales 8. Other laborers 

4, Skilled workers 9. Servants, nondomestic service 

5. Farmers 


Otis Score - Mental ability score 
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APPENDIX E 
TABLE 31 


SUMMARY OF DATA FOR THE PROFILE OF GROUP STRUCTURES 
SHOWING THE EIGHTEEN RANKED INDICATORS OF GROUP STRUC- 
TURE, GROUPED UNDER THE SIX CRITERIA OF THE PROFILES, 

(1) SCHOOL ORIENTATION, (2) SEX-GROUP ORIENTATION, (3) CROSS- 
SEX ORIENTATION, (4) INTEGRATION OF MEMBERS, (5) DIFFERENTI- 
ATION OF CLIQUES, (6) INTEGRATION OF INFLUENCES OF EIGHT 
GRADE-SEX GROUPS, INCLUDING THE 576 STUDENTS OF WABASH 
HIGH SCHOOL, MAY 1, 1950 


GROUP RANKS GROUP RANKS 
Indicator of Group Structure Boys by Grades Girls by Grades 
Table9 10 ІІ 12 9 10 ІІ 12 
1. School Orientation: 
Per Cent of choices to 
in-school members РАТТЫ, І. 2 4 
2. In-group Orientation: 
Per Cent of choices to 
members of Grade-sex 
group. Mees a 3.012 4 
3. Cross-sex Orientation: 
Per Cent of choices made 
Cross-sex Out-of-school 24 3 4 1 2 2 4 3 І 
Per Cent of choices made 
Cross-sex In-school WS 14 3 
*Total Per Cent of Cross- 24 
sex choices ле ОСЕ T3. 4 1 
4. Integration of Members 
Per Cent Receiving one or 
тоге In-group choices 22 3 2 4 13 2 4 І 
Per Cent Receiving one or 
more school-wide choices 23 3 2 4 1 4 2 3 1 
Per Cent Mutually 


chosen In-group SIC ау З 2 
Per Cent Mutually 
School-wide ‚үл. кє ГЕ eee 2-1 


5. Clique Differentiation: 
Per Cent of choices as 
In-group Mutuals ‚ж 42-2343 Y 4 
Per Cent of choices as 
Intergroup Mutual 4-4 анатам 1 9 
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TABLE 31 (Continued) 


Indicator of Group Structure Boys by Grades Girls by Grades 
Table9 10 11 12 9 10 11 12 


6. Integration of Influence; 
low-frequency indicators 
Per Cent Receiving 1 to 
2 Direct Choices 44 3.24 1.2 33. а 
Per Cent Receiving 1 to 
4 Indirect Choices 45 3 1 4 2 2 3 4 1 
Per Cent Receiving 1 to 
6 Total Choices 46 2172 4 132 134-91 

7. Integration of Influence; 

High-frequency indicators: 

Per Cent Receiving 3 or 

more Direct Choices 47159" 3-4" 2217 M 

Per Cent Receiving 5 or 

more Indirect Choices 48 2 4 1 33 1 2 4 

Per Cent Receiving 7 or 

more Total Choices 49 

Mean Direct Choices 50 

Mean Indirect Choices 51 
*Mean Total Choices 27 


* Indicators selected for the group profiles represented in Table 
18, page 82. 
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